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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDESS ! 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH, 
AND AN AGRREMENT WITH HEDL.”: 


| ER" * Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveheldi 

lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of theis 
assent to the Constitution, three ial } to 
secure the perpetuity of their 


ser) “the African ‘slave 3 the was 
the stipulation = oe  faginvs slaves—an_en- 
_gagement positively prohibi the laws of God, 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . Its reciprocal operation 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority im the slave tion over that 
of the free ple, in the American Congress, and 
hereby to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 





TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Avams.§ 
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OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD—OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 
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refuge of Oppression. 


wHE COLORED RACE AT THE NORTH. 
3 ~ ah in the New York Sunday Messen- 
Major condition of the blacks at, the 
wing remarks on a subject 
jsrepresented and misunderstood 
i! others pat together. We 


‘ 





portions of Major Noah's arti- 
Kentucky paper 
» North, the poor blacks are not per- 
ngside the white man. Once they 
d follow up the humble employment 
3 and mortar, but they were 
ler by our white fellow-citizens. 
ur clothes, but are not permit- 
te ~=And yet we, who persecute, 
te the free black men here, are 
veal to make the slave free at the 
» him of a home, of food and cloth- 
-~onsiderate master; and we strug- 
lom, even at the expense of 
viding and destroying our glorious 
“onnoae all the slave States were to say 
blacks—* Our friends, we have given 
nt and bread, but your abolition friends 
that you should come forth from the n- 
-rounds you-—go to them, and see if 
tas much for you as we have done!” 
nee of more than half a million of 
iriven forth to seek the cold charities 
North They will starve ! 
\herever we turn, we see nothing in the agita- 
"of ive question but ruin and distress to the 
\ ada stance occurred here last week, which 
» foregoing reflections. Passing down 
ot. three or four persons were standing 
tore talking toa black man, and they in- 
me in. 
ller : black man,” said one of the gentle- 
‘ wishes to sell himself as a slave for 
=}. A 
WW | the store, and saw a short, stout fel- 
with a good countenance, and no indi- 
Where do you belong?” 
“To New Y rk: ] was born here.” 
“Don’t you know that you can’t sell yourself as 
e in this State ?” 
What am I to do? I can’t get no work; I 
had no breakfast; Iam almost naked; no one 
for me. and I have no friends. Is it not-better 
to have a good master, whom I can work for, and 
will care for me?” 
Here was an ilustration of the practical benevo- 
f domestic African slavery, while it exhibited 
rank hypocrisy of the abolitionists. They could 
« #2000 to purchase the liberty of two mulatto 
nrls, and yet allow a poor black man to offer to sell 
hunself as a slave, to save himself from starving in 
1 free northern State.’ 
[7 It is in this way thatthe miscreant Jew, Noah, 


his southern employers, by lying and slander. 
rhe story that he tells is too absurd to be believed ; 
true, it is evident that the ‘short, stout 


v, in rags,’ was 


only playing * possum,’ in order 


t something from the pockets of his gullible 


From the N. Y. Herald. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


We are now in the midst of the New York anni- 
rsaries. Already about halfa dozen of these as- 
iges have been recorded in our columns, most 
,of an ordinary and common-place charac- 
sing movements made to forward religion 


rality upon the old plan, with the old weapons— 
, music and melancholy. Nothing of a very 
yr interesting character has been exhibited, 

t assemblage where we find the original 
f anti-slavery assuming an important posi- 

y to the history of their past transactions, 
sing what they mean to do in future. 


(nti-slavery is a species of socialism of American 
vth. During the last ten or twelve years, we 
had importations of foreign socialism, both 

i France and England; and, singular to relate, 

e French system of socialisim seems to have sur- 
‘sed, in popularity and progress, that of any other 


manufacture of the kind. The anti-slavery 
ssembling in this city, are boasting, 
f the success, thus far, which they 

din partially disorganizing the two old 
i foreing both of them te assume more or 
In one of the speeches 
elr meetings, the speaker congrat- 
' uditors upon the fact that they had fore- 
‘ohn Quiney Adams to take the ultra’ ground he 

ssumne mg before his death, and that they, 
ions, had compelled both the Whig 
> parties at the North to come out as 
already done, upon what is called the 


ritators, now a 


| 
rht. 


uk there is some ground for these agitators 
‘us amount of credit to themselves. But 
ine their operations or denunciations 
parties of the day. We perceive 
h, With a degree of energy and reck- 
‘ness without parallel, denounce almost the whole 
tan rch of the land, and hurl condemnation 
whole. body of clergy, for the course 
T public teachers has pursued for 
hus, we find that politicians and 
ergymen and the church, the constitution 
in a word, all the settled institutions 
ineet with the general denunciation 
ion of these agitators, because sla- 
"2, ©Xists in the Southern States, and they cannot 
“ evil, as they call it, there, and root it out. 
can be no doubt but that these agitators, 
e nerally sprung from Boston, and who 
pinged New York annually, to pour out their 
ye: and denunciations here, have operated to 
Nowh 1 uaty extent upon the public mind of the 
, dur Under their 





1a Ve 


ig the Jast twenty years, 
nee, “ie anti-slavery party was organized in the 
ection of 1844, and polled over 60,000 

ler very first effort. Under the same in- 
igh with a slightly different name, the 
! party was organized at the North, and four 
mies as many votes were polled, laying a 
Tests for the complete disorganization of the 
o Whig and Democratic parties. The anti-slavery 
may, therefore, take credit to themselves, not 

m unds, for obtaining a victory over both 
gre at 'actions which hitherto have governed the 
om ‘Y; Dy opening the door to a state of things 
‘rosie St inevitably bring the North and South in 


au iv hostile 


++ 


Without ore 





don onl array against each other, at an 

Congress, and possibly even at the next session of 
Hithe . - 

t me herto, these socialists and fanatic. 8, of all kinds, 

*4+0 Tante ov, 

eave ran at and arate Sometimes in Boston, some- 
“aS Ih New York, occasi y varyi j 

Cises with a love fj sonally varying their exer- 

Place, But sinc east at Brook Farm, or som other 

ae ut since the influence which they have exé 

pon the two great parties is seen and felt in 


Political action, they 
a 


ye y are assumin importan 
urs, and _ oraently attempt ~~ effect pe ys 
£°rous and more : 
been known, © hurtful purposes than have hitherta 


The friends and 
Would do well to bold ae ~t > Federal Union 
Unison with the present patriotic chief. mess and is’ 
. slungton, for there is, we 
~Oming in Congress and the country 


| but, really, it is so void of argument, and is such a 
jtissue of abuse of all that good and wise men have 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


The friends of these Societies do not seem toe in- 
crease nor diminish very much. Fanaticism gains 
few converts after its first out-break, and men cling 
to error with great tenacity after having once adopt- 
ed it. A greater contrast, or one more completely 
satisfactory to the minds of good men, could not be 
found, than is exhibited by a comparison of the 
meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society with 
that of any one of the great Societies of the Christ- 
ian Church. In the former, nothing was head but 
denunciation of all that is good and pure and peace- 
able, and all that men and children have been taught 
to reverence; inthe latter, the mild and holy doc- 
trines of evangelical truth, In the former, ‘undis- 
guised and self-vaunting hatred to all men save 
one small class; in the other, peace and good will 
and love to all. In the former, eaclk man vies with 
each in seeking opprobrious epithets, and foul lan- 
guage to heap upon those who think differently 
from himself; in the latter, the golden rule of kind- 
ness and fervent prayer for those who err. If a man 
could possibly withdraw himself from the matters in 
controversy, and take his position as an impartial 
judge to decide on the merits of their case by the 
tone and manner of the advocatgs, he could not long 
doubt. It is notoriously characteristic of the Abo- 
litionists proper, that they give no man credit for sin- 
cerity. Calm argument is unknown to them’; ‘and 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Parker Pillsbury and others, 
are better known through their acquaintance with the 
vocabulary of Billingsgate, than in any other way. 
‘ Each man in his own vernacular, was the witty ex- 
clamation of the latter, when he was loudly hissed 
on the stage. His audience were startled’ at the 
boldness with which he avowed that the language 
he was then using (and which justly called forth the 
indignation of the respectable portion of his hear- 
ers) was his own vernacular. 

Wendell Phillips, the finished orator and advocate, 
has already learned that the course pursued by his 
fellows is at once low and ineffectual. With the 
true perception of the gentleman, he, in kis late 
speech, rose above the vulgarity of the man who pre- 
ceded him, and gained the undivided attention of 
his audience. He has learned that denunciation will 
not operate, and he now resorts to argument. With 
what success, we leave to those who heard him,to de- 
cide. In our view, his speech was a signal failure, and 
he seemed to feel itso. Twice or thrice he hesitated 
and stammered, as we have never before known hin 
todo. Let us then ask whether, in a comparison of 
the efforts of these men on Tuesday with the efforts 
of the Seaman’s Friend, the Tract, the Home Mis- 
sionary, and other Societies, they, or the latter, give 
the best evidence of being in the right, and the best 
promise of ultimate good. One thing is certain. 
| Until Abolitionism becomes decent and gentlemanly, 
and models itself somewhat after the ways of the 
Christian world, it will meet with contempt instead 
of sympathy, 





tS The New York Commercial Advertiser gives a 
|considerable portion of Mr. Pillsbury’s speech, with- 
| out fault-finding, and then proceeds to give its opin- 


|ion of Mr. Phillips’s speech, as follows :— 





Mr. Phillips next spoke. He said they had again 
|met to enter their protest against the iniquity of the 
| Church and State, af P Slavery was bound 
jand held by two strong cords—one was the Church, 
| the other was the State. 

We have a long report of this speaker's address, 


| learned to revere and love, that we decline publish- 
jing it. 

The conflicting views uf the Journal of Commerce 
and the Commercial Advertiser, a= ty the speeches 
|of Messrs. Pillsbury and Phillips, are quite amus- 


ing. 


The Liberator. 


LETTER FROM MRS. M. W. CHAPMAN. 
Panis, April 15th, 1849. 








Dear Mr. Garrison: 

One ought to have taken every means of acquiring 
information, and have waited long in order thorough- 
ly to verify it, before undertaking to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the condition of a foreign country. It is 
better to be silent than to speak mistakenly; and 
hence it is, that I have written nothing respecting 
France hitherto to any of my friends. My time is so 
fully occupied with my children, as to preclude my 
paying the ordinary degree of attention to the state of 
things here that their interest claims of every stran- 
ger. But morals are every where the same, and I run 
no risk of mistake in reporting the progress and de- 
scribing the phenomena of universal principles, hav- 
ing had some preparation of heart and eye in my own 
land. 

I was astonished on my first arrival, a few months 
since, ta find how deep and general an interest was 
taken throughout the various circles with which I 
came in contact, in the question of the rights and du- 
ties of women. The laws are less favorable here to 
that oppressed portion of the human. family, than 
with us in the United States, while the customs are 
more so. ‘They are here allowed to fill many moré 
positions, and act in many more capacities, than with 
us. One sees here a woman at the head of a hospi- 
tal—a woman copying works of art with other stu- 
dents at the Louvyre—a woman delivering lectures on 
the mathematical science of perspective—women in 
almost every counting-house—women in the uniform 
of every regiment—women, in fine, transacting busi- 
ness in almost every department of business life, and 
doing what the despotic spirit of Bonaparte caused 
him to declare to be the ‘ une chose qui n' etait pas Fran- 
gaise ; c'est qui une femme puisse faire ce qui hui plait.’ 
This is the very root of the ‘ woman question ;’ why 
should not a woman do what it pleases her to do, as 
well as another? It isnot every woman, any more 
than every man, who, being capable, would desire the 
position of legislator—that single position which few 
men have good sense and good feeling enough pa- 
tiently to hear 4 woman announce a desire to fill. 
But if she desire it, what further natural right has a 
man in the premises than to vote against her election ? 
Her natural right to put herself in nomination is as 
good, surely, as his own. ‘The tools to whomsoever 
can use them,’ is the decree of nature; and men have 
always acted in obedience to it, whenever. in sitaa- 
tions of peril and difficulty, they have looked up for 
aid to women superior to themselves in ability, from 
the days of Deborah and Barak until now. Itis pos- 
sibly true, as is so universally asserted, that men 
generally prefer to marry women inferior to them- 
selves. But there are very many other relations in 
life, besides the ¢onjugal one, and if a woman chance 
to be fitted by nature and events for their fulfilment, 
I always regret to see men depriving theirrace of the 


as unreasonable and absurd as those against Jews and 
negroes, that are dying out in so many nations. 

I did not intend, however, when I sat down, to give 
you a treatise on the rights of women, but only a 
sketch of the progress of that idea. A few months 
since, M. Ernest Legouné, a man of extraordinary 
ability and great literary cultivation, delivered, to a 
brilliant auditory, a course of lectures on the Moral 
History of Woman, which he has since embodied and 
published in a volume. It is producing a profound 
impression, and preparing the way for a better state 
of things, though it does not build on the only true 
Land logical foundation—that a woman, being a human 
soul, having a moral nature identical with that of 
man, has, equally with him, a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. The author's desire 
seems to be to see suffering alieviated. To see wrong 
righted is less in his mind, It never oecurs to him, 
in speaking of woman's duties and functions, to say, 
‘It is for her to decide what she will be and do, ex- 
actly as it is for me, a man, to determine what I will 
be and do.’ He always takes it for granted, that 
man’s duty is to mark out woman's course. Never- 
theless, his book contains many most excellent ideas, 
and abundance of illustrative historical facts, and I 
should have translated it before now, were it not writ- 
ten so entirely with a view to the condition of woman 
in France as to make its general circulation among 
the mass of our people of questionable utility. With 
us, every woman has as much freedom as a man in 
the selection of a companion for life, so far as the di- 
rect interference of parents and guardians is concern- 
ed ;, and whenever it so happens that there is more 
danger in her case than in his, of contracting a mar- 
riage of interest, it is because our customs allow her 
fewer modes of earning her livelihood. But M. Le- 
gouneé’s book dwells principally upon this remainder 
of feudalism and oppression in the French customs, 
which gives to the parent the disposition of the hand 
-of the daughter, and does not strike at the evils com- 
mon to both countries. 

Another evidence of the progress of thought and 
feeling in this direction, is the appearance of a month- 
ly journal— L ‘opinion des femmes’—of which I send 
you the three numbers that have already appeared. 
The editor is a lady of high moral character and in- 
telligence, who feels conscientiously impelled to the 
advocacy of this cause; and as she has no non-re- 
sistance principles to prevent her from participating 
in governments as at present constituted, she can be 
convicted of no inconsistency in taking the most di- 
rect way to agitate the public mind upon the ques- 
tion. 

Three days since, she caused her name to be in- 
scribed in all the customary places/as a candidate for 
the office of representative, and made the following 
appeal in her journal, which she also directed to be 
placarded about the city : 

TO THE ELECTORS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE SEINE. 
CIvIzENs : 

Devotedness to a great principle—the civil and po- 
litical equality of the two sexes—impels me ‘to pre- 
sent myself for your suffrages. 

It is in the name of justice that I make this appeal 
to the sovereign people against the denial of those 
great principles which form the basis of our hopes for 
the future. 

If, in the exercise of your rights, you call: woman 
to take part in the labors of the legislative assembly, 
you will preserve in all their integrity our republican 
dogmas—Liberty, Equality and Fraternity for ALL. 

A Legivlative Assembly, composed entirely of men, 
is as incompetent to make the laws which regulate a 
society composed of both men and women, as an as- 
sembly of the privileged classes would be to discuss 
the interests of the laboring class, or an assembly of 
capitalists to sustain the honor of the country. “ 

JEANNE DEROIN, 
Editor of the ‘ Opimion des Femmes.’ 

To the members of the Electoral, Democratic and 
Socialist Committees she also appeals, in a concise but 
energetic and well-written address, to act in consist- 
ency with their ‘own avowed principles; and she de- 
mands, if they cannot inscribe her name as a candi- 
date upon their list of twenty-eight candidates, that it 
shall not, at least, be excluded from that list at the 
dictation of a privilege of sex, which is a manifest vic 
olation of the principles of equality and fraternity. 
‘The services,’ she adds, ‘ the superior talents, the bu- 
siness capacity, and the eloquence of most of the can- 
didates, will furnish you with sufficient reasons for 
my exclusion, should you judge it necessary, without 
appealing to a prejudice against which the advocates 
of political reform are bound energetically to protest, 
if not by sympathy, at least by respect to their own 
principles.’ 

The response of one of these, the editor of ‘Le Peu- 
ple,’ a Democratic and Socialist journal, in opposition 
to Louis Bonaparte, though the production of a man 
of powerful talent, is not worth the trouble of trans- 
lating—so feeble seems talent when employed against 
truth. Imagine a vulgar morsel of unusual fitness 
for the * Refuge of Oppression,’ and you have a just 
idea of this exhibition of low and narrow-minded in- 
consistency on the part of Proudhon. He is con- 
strained, however, to acknowledge that the fact on 
which he comments is a most serious and significant 
one. Eugene Bareste, the editor of the ‘ Republique,’ 
another Democratic and Socialist journal, took the 
field against Proudhon the next day, in a long leading 
article. Proudhon has issued a rejoinder, and thus the 
circle of agitation goes on widening. Proudhon was 
most anxious to relieve Socialism of what he conceiv- 
ed to be the diseredit of Madame Deroin’s course ; 
and it would certainly be happy for the question of 
woman's rights to be relieved of the suspicion of iden- 
tity with any thirg so uncertain and so variously in- 
terpreted as Socialism. 

I met a few evenings since, in society, a gentleman, 
lately a West Indian proprietor, I think, in Gauda- 
loupe. You would have been greatly gratified to have 
heard him express his sentiments upon the subject of 
French emancipation. ‘I have long labored for it,’ said 
he, ‘ and rejoice that we have it at last. Speaking in 
a merely commercial sense, it will doubtless be said 
that the planters are ruined. What matters it? A 
great work has been done for humanity.’ Certainly, 
we do nct often hear any thing of this kind in the 
United States. There, heroism and holiness are 
equally at a discount; neither chivalry nor integrity 
can be made to pay. Hardihood and pecuniary enter- 
prise is the one thing with the new world. 

lam, yours truly, 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 
ae 


te Richard an Ohio Quaker, has 











narrow-minded and inherited prejudices—prejudices 


benefit of her services, for the mere gratification of| ment in the State Prison, for an attempt to carry off 


three slaves. 


From the Ulevelana (V.) xTue semocrar, 
LOOE TO THE ISSUE. 


We desire to devote a column to the manner in 
which freedom’s battle ought to be fought, and to the 
inevitable defeat and degradation which will follow 
all Northern efforts as they depart from it. It is not 
a topic much dwelt upon in anti-slavery journals, 
nor mach cared for by the political press, or the pol- 
itician ; yet it is vital. Let us, then, censider it. 

1. Contrast. Southern and Northern action, any 
where, and in all cases, 

Which is positive? Which fcts as if it were 
wronged? Which possesses life—the esprit du 
corps that makes the weak strong? The South! 
Mingle with the Southrons in the private circle, and 
you feel all this at once. Enter the Senate Cham- 
ber, and you are struck with these characteristics. 
‘ Fore-heaven,’ said a very intelligent foreigner in 
Washington, ‘these Southerners would make one 
believe that they are the most abused, down-trodden, 
long-suffering people on the face of the earth” It is 
so. They possess the vantage ground; they are 
for ever charging, putting and keeping the North in 
the wrong—atlirmative always—defiant, because 
seeming y defending admitted rights. Yet what is 
their purpose? To defend and extend slavery! That 
is their creed. Herein is contained their political 
catechism. And the North, as a whole, is disunited, 
timid, able to rally in party only on occasions, and 
then not able to carry the day, but simply to prevent 
the South from doing it. And what is its avowed 
purpose? To perpetuate and extend freedom! And 
what follows? Let us see if we cannot detail 
that in part, and illustrate it by example as we go 
along. 

2. Moral cowardice springs from, and grows out 
of, this negative action of the North and this posi- 
live position of the South, so far as the free States 
are concerned. 

We need not go far, or say much, to establish this 
peint. The history of any anti-slavery man, in or 
out of Congress, will prove it. Who was John 
Quiney Adams? <A proud vietor over the South. 
But he had to fight his way, inch by inch ; to fight it 
against an united slave power, and a nearly united 
free State opposition. He whipped both. But had 
he been other than what he was, he would have fal- 
len—been sacrificed to the iron will of slavery, and 
the base submission of the North. Who is Joshua 
R. Giddings? A man of kindred spirit. Yet what 
has he had toendure? Expulsion fromthe House; 
the keenest social oppression at Washington; the 
united sneers of the press, as a whole, North and 
South. Now, who wants to encounter such opposi- 
tion? Few men possess the courage; few the pow- 
er. The effect, therefore, of Southern action and 
Northern inaction is to strengthen the former every 
way; to breed in the latter the meanest sort of cow- 
ardice, that moral infirmity which would yield up 
the greatest good, and submit to the greatest evil, 
rather than have a conflict, and such a conflict as 
this. 

3. This difference between the slave and free States 
makes the free always willing to compromuse. 

The South feels this as a conviction. She acts 
upon it. And she has never failed or been foiled, 
except when Southern men in Congress came to the 
rescue of freedom! This, in itself, is one-half of the 
battle You, reader, have a difficulty with your 
neighbor. You assert your claim, and as your eyes 
meet. you see that he blenches. You know instant- 
ly where you are, and what you can do. You dic- 
tate the terms of settlement. So with the South. 
It meets the North; but finds it irresolute, unwilling 
to risk, afraid to encounter, unable to unite, to assert 
its rights. It dictates what shall be done. ‘Com- 
promise,’ This is the honied phrase which it uses, 
and which freemen echo; this is the sugared speech 
with which we help to sweeten as bitter a draught 
as was ever given to or taken by man. This is the 
poor and pitiful plea which we set up for the exten- 
sion of wrongs which rob men of mind and liberty, 
and make the very earth sweat. with big drops of 
depotism. We have compromised all the way. 

One-half of the free States are almost ready to 
compromise now, and unless the North changes 
front—converts inaction into action, assumes an 
affirmative instead of a negative position—she will 
be ready for her largest and blackest of all compro- 
mises, next winter, at Washington—the extension of 
slavery into the new territories. 

4. It is this Northern or free State timidity and 
inaction which make Northern Congressmen so ready 
to sacrifice freedom, if a cover can be found. 

A good deal can be accomplished in Congress by 
dodging; as much by votes which seemingly do not 
touch the merits of a case, yet which really kill them, 
For instance: ‘To defeat a bill, it is necessary that 
five or ten free State votes should not be taken; or, 
to destroy it for the session, it is essential to procure 
an adjournment. Who, on the question of slavery, 
responds habitually to one scheme cr the other? 
Turn to the record; examine votes ; the Southron is 
ever at his post, and votes for slavery. Nothing, no 
promise, no reward, moves him a jot. Ht is the 
Northern Representative who dodges or kills meas- 
ures relating to and affecting freedom. This, the 
history of Gott’s resolution, fresh in every memory, 
most sadly, yet pertinently illustrates. Again: 
Northern Representatives are ready always to help 
the South in a strait. As an example, consider the 
conduct of Senator Seward, an anti-slavery man. 
Gen. Taylor said to him, the last day of the session 
of Congress, ‘ We must have a government for Cal- 
ifornia.’ ‘Ay, sir, was his quick reply, and off he 
started for the House, urging this member and that 
to vote for one, when he must have known that the 
Senate would have Walker's amendment or none. 
Suppose the case had been reversed; suppose 4 
Northern President to have spoken thus to a South- 
ern Senator, when a measure was pending which fa- 
vored freedom in the territories, or which was doubt- 
ful even on the subject of slavery ; his answer would 
have been—‘.Vever; no government shall you have, 
unless the Southron has the right to’ go there with 
his property.” Such, in spirit, should have been Mr. 
Seward’s reply to Gen, Taylor’s request— Never, 
sir; no government shall you have, until free soil 
shall be declared free by law.’ The positive posi- 
tion of the South, and the want of it in the North, 
in every case, at all times, and under all circumstan- 
ces, make Northern representatives ready, when a 
plausible plea can be assigned, or a safe cover se- 
cured, to do the bidding of the South. ' 

5. The South thus are. enabled, by rewards, in 
the shape of office, to buy or command Northern 
votes in Congress. 

We need not refer to the far past for proof—to 
Missouri--to Texas. We need not recall the Han- 
negan case. The last Congress is full of it, And 
the examples are palpable and pat. One as a speci+ 
men. Caleb B. Smith traversed Ohio and Indiana 
during the last Presidential canvass. Slavery was 
his topic. He was ardent, earnest for freedom ; 
was ultra against slavery. ‘Give us, said. he, ‘ true 
Whig men in Co and more will be done for 
freedom than ever was accomplished by any other 
party, or all other parties.’ That body met. It was 
whispered—no matter by what authority—that Gen. 
“vs can a a free ~~ 7 this 
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tne honors of place, mock at the wretchedness which 
they help to create, and defy the murmur. which 
would scathe treachery with its indignation, and the 
traitor with scorn, 

The truth is, Southern men come to Washington, 
as we have said, with the conviction that Northern 
men can be brow-beaten, awed, or bribed. * Give 
them,’ said Senator Mangum, ‘the offices, and the 
South may do what it pleases on the subject of sla- 
very. And the cowardice, the willingness to com- 
promise, the readiness to sacrifice freedom if the act 
itself can be hid, the certainty of finding those who 
will sell right for office—these things spring from 
one cause. If we had the same earnestness for 
freedom that the South manifests for slavery ; if, like 
her, we were positive; if, like hers, our representa- 
tives were bold and unyielding, and affirmative al- 
ways in action, every year, every month, every day, 
from every variety of motive, conviction of duty, in- 
terest, power, being against them, ambition, office, 
being always at the disposal of power,—we should 
have Southern men joining the ranks of freedom. 
Bat this opens another and a wider field for reflec- 
tion. We must stop here. Enough for the present, 
if we have said a word, or offered a reason, which 
shall make freemen say, ‘Come what may, we shall 
stand close together in the battle for freedom, and 
allow no division within, and no pressure from with- 
out, no power at home, and no power in the South, 
or at Washington, to divide or weaken us, while a 
foot of free soil shall swelter and groan with the 
crushing despotism of human slavery.’ 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


CAPTAIN PECK OF THE STEAMSHIP 
COLUMBUS. 


Three times within a few months have men at- 
tempted to escape from slavery, on board the steam- 
ship Columbus, which plies between this city and 
Charleston, S. C., and in every instance, we believe, 
they have been sent back into slavery by the Cap- 
tain. The horrors ef slavery, the cool and resolute 
courage and fortitude exhivited by these fugitives, 
would have excited the sympathy and admiration of 
every humane heart. We know not where to look 
for examples of love of liberty, and heroic struggles 
for it, which better deserved success. 

In one instance, the fugitive suffered himself to 
be boxed up, and Jay half-suffocated in that condi- 
tion for days, while the ship was detained by a storm, 
until, forced by hunger and thirst, he burst the box 
and tore his way through a bale of cotton, up into an 
open space in the vessel’s hold, where he was found 
half dead, when the hatchway was opened to. dis- 
charge the cargo, The poor fainting man probably 
hoped, that having escaped from South Carolina, and 
entered the waters of the North, he should find 
friends. Sad disappointment! As well might he 
have been in the jaws of the bloodhounds, or the 
fangs of the Carolina kidnappers! His hopes for 
freedom were dashed at once! He was thrown by 
the Captain in Newcastle jail, and by the first oppor- 
tunity sent back to Charleston. In another case, a 
man concealed himself among the cargo, where he 
suffered from thirst until exhausted nature could en- 
dure no longer, and he came out and asked for wa- 
tar. A gentleman who saw him as he came from 
his hiding place, says he was a picture of terror and 
wo. His eyes were.sunken, his form emaciated, and 
his features marked with suffering. He reached out 
his thin hand, and in words which his parched throat 
could seareely utter, he bégged ‘For God’s sake 
give me some water. Alas, for the heart which 
sucha scene could not move to pity! How that poor 
sufferer needed then the nursing of kind hands and 
generous hearts; but such were not the hands into 
which he had fallen. No good Samaritan stood 
ready to give him the coo] draught, to watch him in 
sickness, and restore him to health and freedom. 
He was seized by the Captain, and taken on board a 
vessel bound to Charleston, and sent back to the 
awful fate of the re-captured runaway. The Free- 
man of March 29th copied this fact from the North 
American and Ledger, and added the following com- 
ment :— 


‘ The Ledger and the North American of Tuesday 
contain the above announcement among their news 
items, without any word of condemnation of the mer- 
ciless conduct of the Captain of the Columbus, in 
returning the brave-hearted fugitive to the hands of 
cruel tyrants, from whom he had fied. Have these 
editors no compassion for suffering; no admiration of 
heroic daring; no love of liberty; no generous sym- 
pathy for the struggling victims of despotism? If the 
hearts of men who can look on such deeds without 
abhorrence of slavery, and of the voluntary kidnap- 
per, and with no enthusiastic sympathy for his vic- 
tim, are not ossified, we know not what outward 
symptoms would indicate that state. 

Tigers and hyenas have a fellow-feeling which 
prompts the strong to help the weak. Shall men 
show themselves more heartless than untamed beasts 
of the forest? Shame on our professions of Christ- 
ianity or philanthropy, while we can silently permit 
men escaping from slavery to be returned, almost 
from our midst. We know nothing personally of the 
Captain of the Columbus, not even his name, but we 
would infinitely prefer the condition of the poor 
slave he has sent back to hopeless bondage, than his. 
We envy him none of the patronage or the favor 
which his cruelty will gain him, while the blood of 
that poor man stains his hands. ‘The treachery of 
Benedict Arnold was magnanimity, compared with 
his treachery to human nature, and betrayal of a hu- 
man brother, In Arnold's act, a proud heart sought 
revenge for fancied wrong, and courage was néeded to 
its perpetration ; but here, the deed was without the 
slightest provocation, and was prompted by sheer 
cowardice. Shame on. its perpetrator, and the men 
who report it without rebuke.’ 


These remarks upon his conduct have brought 
from the Captain the following letter iu his own de- 
fence :— ? 

Sreamsurry Cotumsus, April 24, 1849. 
Messrs. Eprrors :— 

Srrs—I received, on Wednesday last, an anony- 
mous letter, threatening my person, provided I ever 
returned another slave to Charleston, should I find 
one secreted on board my ship. As regards the let- 
ter, I haye nothing to say to you, but in it was en- 
closed an editorial article from your paper of March 
29th, in which you are pleased, in very refined and 
Christian language, to speak of my merciless conduct, 
also comparing me with hyenas, tigers, and the treach- 
erous Arnold, &c. &c. You say, you know nothing 
personally of the Captain of the Columbus, and I 
am quite confident that I should not consider the 
acquaintance a very flattering acquisition to myself. 
A man who will stoop to language so low and base to 
injure a stranger, certainly would not be a very desi- 
rable acquaintance in the social circle. Had I, after 
finding a slave secreted on board my ship, permitted 
him to escape, and on my return to the State of South 
Carolina, have been myself incarcerated in prison, had 
to pay for the slave, and a fine of probably not less 
than a thousand dollars; this, I suppose, you would 
have considered a very bright spot upon the cause of 
philanthropy. I am ‘not in favor of the institution 
of slavery, neither am I in favor of a person making 
loud professions, to descend to the use of language— 
only used in the haunts of vice and degradation, with 
which to stigmatize the name of a stranger. It is 
said a tree is known by its fruits. Not wishing to 
extend our acquaintance, I remain, J. B. Peck: 
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,when we see in them an indication that he is not 
lost to shame, or devoid of humane sensibili- 


hes, as his action had led us to fear, We will hope 
that some appeal will yet rouse his better nature, and 
that he may live to make some reparation to human- 
ity for his cruel wrong. 

On reviewing our former remarks upon this case, 
we see nothing to retract; but on the other hand, 
the more we reflect upon it, the more aggravated 
appears the offence, and the weaker his attempt at 
self-justification, That he was placed in a trying 
situation, where to act nobly might involve him in 
danger or loss, is true; but it is in the time of trial, 
‘when the coward turns aside) that the brave man 
proves his spirit. Peril or loss cannot bribe him to 
do any base or dishonorable act; much less to turn 
traitor to humanity, by acting as volunteer kidnapper 
to Southern tyrants. Peter could plead danger as 
his exeuse for denying his Lord, and Judas for be- 
traying him, but it saved neither of them from the 
pangs of remorse. For what are we taught to honor 
the heroes of the American revolution, but that they 

tilled fortune and life in defence of liberty? We 

now not but Capt. Peck boasts his descent from 
those sturdy men, while, at the first shadow of dan- 
ger, he joins the service of a tyranny a hundred 
fold more cruel than that which they resisted. Had 
the steamship Columbus been on her way from Dub- 
lin to Philadelphia, and, on coming up the Delaware, 
upon opening the hatchway, Capt. Peck had found 
John Mitchell, Smith O’Brien, and Gavan Duffy, 
concealed in the -hold, and half starved, parched, 
and faint with thirst, they came out and begged for 
water, would he have answered their prayer for help 
by seizing and putting them on board an English 
ship to be carried back to the felon’s doom? Such 
an act would earn and receive the execrations of the 
civilized world. What though the protection of the 
refugees would expose him to the penalty of Eng- 
lish laws, and prevent his return to an English port, 
any attempt to justify their betrayal on such grounds 
would be rejected by every true man as little less 
than an insult to his humanity.. Men would tell him 
to seek a living somewhere else, and not barter away 
his heart for bread; that he had better be poor than 
mean ; that he had better starve, and leave his chil- 
dren beggars with an unstained name, than enrich 
them by the price of blood, and leave them a name 
of infamy. If such would be the indignant response 
of the world to the return of convicted rebels to the 
convict’s doom, what more burning words can justly 
characterize the betrayal of innocent and injured 
men to a more cruel fate ? 

Capt. Peck tells us he would be liable to a fine 
and imprisonment in Charleston, if he had not re- 
turned those poor men. Then let him keep out of 
that den of tyrants, where ‘mercy is a crime” The 
world is. wide, with no lack of work for men of skill 
and energy, anda man whose talents and education 
fit him to command a steamship, need not turn kid- 
napper to keep from want. What right has he to put 
himself into a position where he must do violence to 
his own nature? or to remain there for an hour after 
he discovers his situation? Would he keep upa 
trade with a tribe of cannibals, where he must de- 
liver up every victim who fled to -him for protec- 
tion, on peril of being eaten himself? If we have 
a duty to avoid physical contagion and danger, much 
more have we to shun moral pollution. 





From the N. H. Independent Democrat, 
SLAVERY IN CALIFORNIA. 


Companies are forming in several parts of the 
South, armed to the teeth, for the express purpose of 
carrying slaves into California; as under Cass’s 
Nicholson letter doctrines, they have an undoubted 
right to do. so, Of some of their movements, with 
this design, a Virginia correspondent of the New 
biorsg Evening Post gives the following particu- 
ars :— 


‘The movement making at this time at the South 
is what I am most particularly anxious to call your 
attention to. I do not wish to excite sectional an- 
imosities and criminations, but I wish to see a 
scheme, now in progress, arrested. it is none other 
than to introduce slavery into California and New 
Mexico. Ever since the ltope of preventing the pas- 
sage of the Wilmot Proviso was abandoned, South- 
ern ultraists have been preparing a very successful 
scheme to propagate slavery into these territories. 
If they do not succeed, it will not be for the want of 
zeal and devotion. According to Mr. Holmes, of 
South Carolina, this scheme is well laid, and compre- 
hensive enough to insure success. 

The Memphis Eagle tells us that a large majority 
of the companies formed and forming for El Dorado 
carry with them slaves. A Mr. Howard, of Colum- 
bus, Georgia, proposes to form one of five hundred, 
to carry out from one to two thousand slaves. Per- 
sonally, 1 know that several of the companies which 
left this State, carried out slaves with them. A mem- 
ber of Congress, from Tennessee, said to me, that 
within his own knowledge there would be taken to 
California, from ten to twelve thousand slaves this 
summer. From reliable evidence, I know that whole 
families are removing with all their slaves, from the 
States of Tennessee, Arkansas and Missouri. It is 
said that even slave drivers are making up gangs to 
carry out. It is well known by a fair test in the States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, that the slaves make the best gold miners. 

The valley of the Sacramento in the summer is as 
unhealthy to the white man as the lower cotton and 
rice lands of North and South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, and the belief is, that the miners will be com- 
pelled to resort to slave labor. Those who carry out 
slaves undertake to say, that the thirst for gold will 
soon quiet all seruples of conscience about the sin 
of slavery. Besides, the Governor of California isa 
slaveholder, and the principal conductors of the press 
and officers are either slaveholders or from slave 
States. All this looks as though the introduction of 
slavery into that territory might succeed, if timely 
action is not taken to prevent it. "J am no alarmist, 
and despise sectional animosities, but I cannot feel 
willing to see an institution so much to be deprecated 
planted there.’ 


In addition to the above, we see by some of the 
Southern papers, that Gen. Persifer F. Smith, whom 
Gen. Taylor has recently sent out there as a mts: | 
governor of California, has also taken slaves wit 
him. What the final result of these movements will 
be, it is not now easy to foretell. That a struggle 
is to come, upon the soil of the new territory 2s well 
as in Congress, in relation to this — of slave- 
ry, there can be but little doubt. The slaveholders, 
who have hitherto always triumphed against the 
North, are evidently resolved on a desperate fight, 
in Congress and out. All that threats of disunion 
and desperate agitation can do, will be done to se- 
cure a foothold for their infernal institution. Wheth- 
er they will be mad enough to think of propagating 
it by force, remains to be seen, pe oy can om 
succeed in such a project, we are no pare 
to believe. Still, if it “be true that General Te lor’s 
new Governor has taken his slaves thither, with the 
determination to hold them, the friends of freedom 
have ev ing to fear. They must arouse them- 
selves anew, and compel Congress to place the Wil- 
mot Proviso among the earliest statutes of the next 
session. That settles the matter forever in favor of 
freedom. And nothing else will. 

t# The matter is settled already—it was so as 
long ago as the annexation of Texas. No Wilmot 
Proviso can obtain a majority of votes in the U. 8. 
Senate; and if it could, it would be vetoed by Pres- 
ident Taylor. New Mexico and California will be 
consecrated to slavery, beyond a doubt. So long as 
this Union remains, the Slave Power will be victori- 
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The Liberator. 


BOSTON, MAY 18, 1849. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 











PIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
The Fifteenth Anniversary of the American Anti- 

Slavery Society was held on the 8th of May, 1849, 

at the Broadway Tabernacle. The meeting was call- 

ed to order by the President of the Society, Williem 

Lloyd Garrison, who remarked that, in a good cause, 

the benediction of God might confidently and success- 

fully be supplicated. That theirs was such a cause, 
there could be no doubt; it was the best of causes— 

a cause for the promotion of universal liberty—and 

they were sure, therefore, that the smiles of God 

were upon it. If, therefore, any person in the assem- 
bly felt like offeging a vocal petition to God in behalf 
of the cause, an opportunity would be given for that 
purpose. 

tey. Samuel May, Jr., of Leicester, Mass., then ad- 
dressed the throne of grace. 

Mr. Garnison then said that as his name had been 
unexpectedly set down for a speech, unwilling to en- 
croach upon the time of others who were to address 
the assembly, the only speech he would make would 
be to read from the testimony of those whose repu- 
tation, unlike his own, was excellent, whose author- 
ity no one would question, and whose description of 
oppression and oppressors, as applicable to our own 
guilty land, no one could honestly doubt or deny. 
He referred to the prophets of old, and wished the 
audience to listen for a few moments to the follow- 
ing :— 

SeLecTions FROM THE ScripTuREs. 
This is a rebellious people, lying children, chil- 


Pren that will not hear the law of the Lord; which 
to the seers, See not; and to the prophets, 
.. ~'esy not unto us right things; speak unto us 


smooth things, prophesy deceits; get ye out of the 
way, turn aside out of the path, cause the Holy One 
of israel to cease from before us. Wherefore thus 
saith the Holy One of Israel, Because ye despise this 
word, and trust in oppression and perverseness, and 
stay thereon; therefore this iniquity shall be to you 
as a breach ready to fall, swelling out in a high 
wall; whose breaking cometh suddenly, at an in- 
stant. And he shall] break it as the breaking of a 
potter’s vessel ; he shal! not spare. 

Hear now this, O foolish people, and without 
understanding ; which have eyes, and see not; which 
have ears, and hear not: Fear ye not me? saith the 
Lord. Will ye not tremble at my presence, which 
have placed the sand for the bounds of the sea, by a 
perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it; and though 
the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they not 


prevail; though they roar, yet can they not pass over 
it? Butthis people hath a revolting and a rebellious 
heart; they are revolted and gone. Neither say 


they in their heart, Let us now fear the Lord our 
God. They lay in wait as he that setteth snares; 
they set atrap, they catch men. Asa cage is full of 
birds, so are their houses full of deceit: therefore 
they are become great, and waxen rich. They are 
waxen fat, they shine ; yea, they overpass the deeds 
of the wicked ; they judge not the cause, the cause 
of the fatherless, yet they prosper; and the right of 
the needy do they not judge. They buy the poor for 


silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes. Shall I not 
visit for these things? saith the Lord; shall not my 
soul be avenged on such a nation as this ? 

Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, Execute 
true judgment, and show mercy and compassion eve- 
ry man to his brother; and oppress not the widow, 


nor the fatherless, the stranger, nor the poor, and let 
none of you imagine evil against his brother in your 
heart. But they refused to hearken, and pulled away 
the shoulder, and stopped their ears that they should 
not hear, Yea, they made their hearts as an adamant 


stone, lest they should hear the law, and the words} 
which the Lord of hosts hath sent in his Spirit by the 
former . yhets; therefore came a great wrath from 
the Lord of hosts. Therefore it is come to pass, that 


as he cried, and they would not hear; so they cried, 
and I would not hear, saith the Lord. 

Thus saith the Lord concerning the prophets that 
make my people err, that bite with their teeth, and 
cry, Peace: and he that putteth not into their mouths, 
ihey even prepare war against him: therefore, night 
shall be unto you, that ye shall not have a vision ; 
and it shall be durk unto you, that ye shall not di- 
vine. The seers shall be ashamed, and the diviners 
confounded ; yea, they shall all cover their lips, for 
there is no answer of God. 

Hear this, ye that abhor judgment, and pervert all 
equity; that build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem 
with iniquity. ‘The heads thereof judge for reward, 
and the priests thereof teach for hire, and the proph- 


ets thereof divine for money ; yet will they lean upon 
the Lord, and say, Is not the Lord among us ? none 
evil can come upon us. Therefore shall Zion for 
your sake be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem shall 


become heaps. 
Is it not for you to know judgment, who hate the 


good and love the evil; who eat the flesh of my peo- 
ple, and flay their skin from off them, and break their 
bones, and chop them in pieces, as for the pot, and 


as flesh within the cauldron ? 

For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of 
the needy, now Will I arise, saith the Lord. I will 
set him im safety from him that puffeth at him. 

In continuation, Mr. Garrison said, that, from the 
formation of the American Anti-Slavery Society, it 
had been one of its distinctive objects to brand slave- 
holding as a sin of the deepest dye, and therefore to 
make a profession of Christianity, or rather the pos- 
session of it, morally incompatible as respects slave- 


holding. The American Anti-Slavery Society had as- 





sumed that no slaveholder ought to be recognized as | 
a member of Christ's body; that every church, clainn- 
ing to be the church of Christ, ought to be without} 
blood-guiltiness; and that any man who dared to call | 
his brother man his property, stood convicted of being | 
destitute of the spirit of Christ, and without the love 
of God in his soul. For taking this ground, the So- 
ciety had been extensively denounced as an infidel or- 
ganization, as making war upon the church of Christ, 
as wishing to dishonor the Christian name ;—and no 
marvel that this ery had been raised on the part of 
professed Christians, whose hands were stained with 
innocent blood; on the part of the church, on the part 
of the clergy, who were slaveholders, or guilty of 
striking hands with slaveholders in Christian union 
and fellowship. But, on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, the eyes of those who professed to believe in 
Christ were not blinded to this great sin, and they 
agreed perfectly in the sentiments and views propa- 
gated by this Socief%, in regard to the exclusion of all 
slaveholders from a church calling itself by the name 
of Christ. They had had their testimony from the 
other side of the Atlantic sent over to them on various 
occasions, numerously signed, and in various forms. 
He had before him one recently received from Scot- 
land, signed by upwards of one thousand persons | 
connected with the religious bodies of that country, | 
and by a number of the ministers of the various de-! 
nominations there. The appeal was a very brief one, | 
but said every thing that need be said on the subject. ' 





Francis Jackson, of Boston, the Treasurer of the 
Society, read the following report :— ' 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society in Account Current 
with Francis Jackson, Treasurer.—Dn, 

From May Ist, 1848, To May Ist, 1849, 

To Stahdard and Donation Account, 


To balance from Old Account, some 30 
To Publication Account, 37 aa 
‘ 


e $6,992 57) 

R. 

By Standard Account and Sala 5 i 

By Agency Account, Arcee, nae 87 

By Expense Account—including Rent of Print- id os 
ing and Publication offices, fuel, postage 
mailing papers, and incidental : 


expenses : 
By Interest and Discount hewenn yo pe 
By pay me Account, 29 00 
y Loa: Account, (paid since, $400,) 4 ' 
$6992 37 


E. E.} S. H. GAY, Asssistant 7; 
N & York, May ist, 1849. ees 


We have examined the vouchers and additions of 
the above account, and certify the same to be correct, 
leaving a balance on hand of four hundred and sey- 
enteen dollars forty-four cents ($417 44-) 

J. 8. GIBBONS, i 
OLIVER JOHNSON, § Auditors 

Epuuxp Quixcy presented, by request, the follow- 
ing series of resolutions as the subject matter of dis- 
cussion during the day and subsequent sessions of the 
Society :— 

Resolved, That (in the language of Rev. Dr. Young of 
Scotland,) ‘the grand error of the American church- 
es was, opening the door of their fellowship to the ad- 
mission of slaveholders. It was this which, by an ob- 
vious moral sequence, sophisticated their consciences, 
lowered the tone of their testimony, led them to 
tamper with the Word of God, and involved them in 
all their present troubles. They excluded the thief or 
the robber, who happened to have secular law against 
him ; but the legalized in theft and robbery, whose 
guilt was far greater, they took to their bosom as 
brethren in Christ. This was their error—their great, 
their primary, their stupefying error ; and till this er- 
ror be retrieved—till they are brought to feel, and to 
act on the feeling, that the pure morality of the gospel 
is opposed, and opposed alike, to every “ want of con- 
formity to, or transgression of, the law of God,” their 
recovery is hopeless.” 

Resolved, That from the first hour the Abolition- 
ists espoused the cause of the slave, they necessarily, 
as a matter of principle, broke their alliance with the 
slaveholders; and if any of them are found cling- 
ing to churches which give the right hand of Christ- 
ian fellowship to a slaveholder, or opposing the doc- 
trine of Disunion, it is simply because they are yet 
blind to their whole duty, or, seeing it, are guilty of 
betraying that cause to which they sacredly pledged 
themselves. 

Resolved, That if, at the close of our revolutionary 
struggle for independence, when the fire of liberty was 
burning brightest in every breast, and but half a mil- 
lion of slaves were on our soil, the American Union 
could be formed only by throwing around slavery and 
the slave trade national guaranties of protection; it 
follows that,with a slave population of three millions, 
the number of the slave States more than doubled, 
and the national conscience seared as with a hot iron 
by a long and frightful career of oppression, the Union 
can be maintained only so long as those guaranties 
are recognized as binding on the whole country. 

Resolved, That that which is giving strength, ex- 
tension and perpetuity to slavery—to wit, Tux Union 
—on being overthrown by a peaceful withdrawal 
from it by the non-slaveholding States, for conscience 
sake and for self-preservation, must necessarily weak- 
en, limit, and speedily extirpate slavery from the A- 
merican soil. 

Resolved, therefore, That the motto of every Chris- 
tian and of every Patriot should be, ‘No Union with 
Slaveholders, either religiously or politically.’ 

Resolved, That this is nota question of expediency, 
on which action may be innocently deferred ‘till a 
more convenient season,’ but one of absolute morali- 
ty—of obedience to God and fidelity to mankind—to 
be met and carried out to the letter without delay. 


Eloquent speeches were made by Parker Priis- 
pury, WENDELL Purures, and Freperick Dovetass. 

Mr. Prutssury, after a few prefatory remarks, said : 
The resolutions cover much ground, and may well 
be said to be before us for two, three or four days. 
One point he would refer to; slavery exists, not be- 
cause the people are in love with it, but because the 
people of the North are ignorant of it. There is 
enough of intelligence in the present assemblage to 
overthrow it within a year, but no interest is taken 
in the matter. A great many present have no doubt 
attended this morning for amusement’s sake, as they 
would a theatrical exhibition; but the anti-slavery 
cause is not of this character. We are all, every one, 
concerned in the extinction of slavery in this country ; 
in fact, there is no being in the whole universe who 
is not interested in the overthrow of slavery in this 
country—even the natives of the Fejee Islands. Yet 
most of us are here as spectators ; but there is not one 
present of whom God does not require that the slave 
shall be liberated through his agency. The great mass 
of the people live for no specific purpose, and if we 
are, as we think we are, God could have been better 
employed than in our creation. He saw before him 
many who might wield the destinies of the nation, yet 
he had no doubt that they had yet to learn that God 
created them for any especial purpose; that they are 
any thing but retailers of other men’s ideas, or follow- 
ers of demagogues, of some religious or political or- 
ganization. How many young men there are, who 
think that they are nothing but vulgar fractions con- 
stituting the universe! ‘Too many of us aim at being 
no higher than parts of organization or association, 
We never dream of being any thing but Presbyteri- 
ans, or Episcopalians, or Whigs, or Democrats. The 
clergymen of all denominations look upon young men 
and women as so much raw material, to be worked up 
and added to their respective congregations ; and the 
politician treats them in a similar way. 

‘The discovery of organic sin has had an extremely 
prejudicial influence in this respect; for, under its 
operation, as the physical body under the influence of 
chloroform, no pain or twinge of conscience can be 
felt ; and the conscience of the country may now be 
cut into slices, without any feeling. The church has 
said that slavery is an organic national sin, and there- 
fore could not be touched. The church is the light 
of the world. She may do as she has done, raise her 
light on some reef of fatal rocks; but she has yet to 
raise her voice, and say that slavery is an evil not to be 
borne. There is not a clergyman in the city who 
does not shake hands with the bloody slaveholder. 
The city is now black with clergymen—many of them 
are present ; but there is no class of the country who 
need more instruction than those religious teachers of 
the people. (Laughter and hissing.) The other day, 
he met three Methodist clergymen, and expressed to 
them his regret that slavery existed in that church. 
The remark surprised them ; but they asserted that 
there was no such thing in the Methodist Church 
North. He then went on to prove that there are 
twenty thousand slaves and four thousand slave 
owners in that branch of the Church. The denial 
was, no doubt, honest; but, in his opinion, (the 
speaker,) they belonged to that class of whom, prob- 
ably, the Almighty will not expect much responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Pillsbury then read a communication in the 
Southern Constitutionalist, attacking Henry Clay’s 
letter on emancipation, and challenging the Kentucky 
statesman to show him any passage in the New Tes- 
tament, proving slavery to be at variance with Chris- 
tianity. In the communication, the Rev. writer ac- 
cused Mr. Clay of attacking, not only the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, but God’s own institution 
of slavery, which Christ and all holy men of old 
sanctioned as, next to redemptiou, the most sublime 
system in the world. The speaker here made some 
remark which we did not hear, but it elicited a great 
deal of hissing, which, however, in no way discon- 
certed him, These evidences of disapprobation being 
continued, looking round the building he said: ‘ This 
is interesting to me—well, every one in his own ver- 
nacular.’ (Much laughter.) Now, the object of read- 
ing this letter was to substantiate the charge he made 
against the northern clergy; and he would go fur- 
ther and say, that there are not half a dozen clergy- 
men in New York, who would not weleome the au- 
thor of those sentiments to their pulpits. 

Vorce.—Wrong, Sir; I’m one, and I would not do it. 

Vorce.—No, Sir: there are more than half a dozen 
in this room, who would not do it. 

Well, I can assure you I know something of the 
Northern clergy, and there are not half a dozen 
among them who are not in communion and loving 


kind that will not denounce the meeting as one of in- 
fidels. The New York Observer will do it, and others 
will do so. But the secular press will not do so. The 
New York Herald will not call this an infidel meeting. 
(Laughter.) The Express will not do so. But I tell 
you I care for no infidelity but that which is in the 
church. I care nothing, said he, for the atheism or 
infidelity that is being imported from France; we can 
overcome every thing but the organization of the 
chureh. But the conflict will come, and the church 
will be overthrown, and liberty will be triumphant. 
The politics of the country are giving way, but the 
church is strengthening its opposition, and that is the 
reason we attack the church. Henry Clay writes cn 
prospective emancipation ; but his letter, even on that 
subject, is denounced by the church. He joined the 
church a few years since; but if he goes on in this 
way, assailing ‘one of God's institutions,’ he will be 
excommunicated, and he may as well prepare for it, 
on account of his anti-slavery opinions. Politics are 
giving way, but the church has thrown herself in the 
breach, and it is therefore against the pulpit that we 
shall direct our attacks. The next subject touched 
upon was the union of these States, which he cha- 
racterized as another strong hold of slavery. Mr. P. 
concluded his speech with applause. 


Wenve.t Purmurrs next took the platform. He 
would gladly be excused from speaking, but he would 
not shrink at the call of Duty from standing forth as 
the advocate of the American Slave. It was by no 
means a pleasant position which the Abolitionist as- 
sumed in warring against the prejudicis, the habits, 
and even the religious convictions of his fellow-citi- 
zens; and nothing short of a stern regard for princi- 
ple could induce him to take so unpopular a stand. 
We come not, said he, to utter startling sentiments, 
or to disgust you with our ultraism, because we love 
to startle or disgust you; but because our souls are 
stirred by a truth which we dare not suppress. You 
must take our lives as the only evidence we can give 
of our sincerity and devotion. 

We are accused of introducing new tests, of making 
unreasonable and illegitimate demands upon those 
who desire to co-operate with us in all reasonable 
measures for the overthrow of Slavery; but we af- 
firm that the fundamental principle which the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society first announced to the world 
is the germ whence have sprung all the doctrines and 
measures which it has since proposed. What is that 
principle? It is this: That Slavery is a sin, and that 
it isthe duty of the slaveholder immediately to re- 
pent. As we went lower and lower down into the 
strata of the American mind and American institu- 
tions, we found the roots of the tree of slavery coiled 
around the altars of the popular religion, and deriv- 
ing their support from the national Constitution ; and 
what have we done but proelaim the truth? No 
matter how broad may be the professions of the Church, 
if we find it tainted with slavery, we write upon its 
forehead, ‘Icnanop’—the glory has departed! Of 
what avail are its protestations of innocence, when 
all over its surface, we see breaking out the leprous 
spots of its contamination? Blame us not, if, like the 
man in the classic fable, we come to you, year after 
year, with a lantern lighted by this truth. Blame us 
not for assailing the Church—for how can we avoid 
it without proving false to our cause? 

The friend who has preceded me has presented in 
part the evidence of the Church’s degeneracy, but 
there isa shorter method of determining her relation 
to the cause of Freedom. The American Church is 
not a pigmy, stealing out of sight in the shadow of a 
Colossus. She is not a shriveled and shrunken body, 
whose voice it is difficult to hear. She is mighty; 
she stands at the fountain-head of national educa- 
tion and influence, swaying the minds of the people 
at her will. ‘The statesman who goes forth, in oppo- 
sition to her, to declare the eternal truths of Freedom, 
is weak and powerless. When the Church speaks, 
no ear-trumpet is necessary to enable us to hear her 
voice. The poet Wendell Holmes speaks of a time 
when all the world, at a given signal, was to see how 
much noise it could make by vociferating ‘Boo!’ 
When the moment arrived, all except one blind man 
were so intent on hearing the noise, that they forgot 
to utter the word! Such will not be the case when 
the American Church becomes heartily enlisted 
in the work of Emancipation. The fact that men 
ask what she is doing for this cause is proof that 
she is doing nothing. When she utters her voice, it 
is not in acorner. When she awakes to her duty, she 
will shake the solid earth with her tread, and our 
puny associations will be whirled into nothingness by 
the sweep of her magnificent garments. She should be 
like Ceesar’s wife, above suspicion. If her hosts were 
marshalled on the side of Freedom, infidelity could 
not peep or mutter. Now, when we come forth from 
our obscurity and insignificance, and find the path of 
liberty with ‘here and there a traveller,’ blame us not 
if we conclude that the Church has taken some other 
road. 

The friend who preceded me quoted the declaration 
of a Southern clergyman, that ‘ Slavery is an institu- 
tion of God,’ and said it took a clergyman to say that. 
But I will show you that a politician can go quite as 
far, if not still farther. A colporteur of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society went, some time since, to New Or- 
leans, and, forgetting the sublime ‘compromises’ of 
American morality, gave a Bible to a man of color. He 
had read in the Book itself, that it was intended for 
all—he had heard of its translation into the various 
languages of the world—and, simple-hearted man as 
he was, he did not dream that it could do any harm 
to a colored man, until he felt himself under the cold 
shower-bath of the Law. Mistaken man! he had ta- 
ken counsel only of Duty—he had not imbibed Dr. 
Wayland’s ideas of human responsibility, nor heard 
of the declaration of Rev. Dr. Adams of Boston, that 
even the Golden Rule must sometimes be suspended ! 
He was made sensible of his error when the Judge, 
having first excused him on the ground of ignorance, 
said to him, ‘ Sir, you should know that there are here 
in New Orleans, domestic institutions which we value 
more than we do the Gospel.’ I am far from believ- 
ing, said Mr. P., that this sentiment is a fair expres- 
sion of public opinion, but it shows us how, in general, 
slavery is made to override all the solemn obligations 
which God has imposed upon man. 

There are questions which we stop not to settle by 
the cold deductions of logic, and this is one of them. 
Why need we argue with the American people that a 
man has a right to himself? Have they not agreed to 
take that for granted? There is an argument that ad- 
dresses itself to the eye more potently than words, how- 
ever eloquent, fall upon the ear—and that is the ar- 
gument of example, oflife. When we find the Amer- 
ican people affecting to doubt whether the colored man 
is their brother, we disdain all logic, we take him to 
our hearts; we say, Come to usfor shelter! We open 
our arms to the flying fugitive from Southern oppres- 
sion, and lo! a Douglass starts up before the country 
and the world, a man! Is not this better than cold 
deductions of logic? 

We make no secret of our determination to tread 
the Law and the Constitution under our feet. Shall 
I tell you why? Society in this country is a pyramid 
resting upon its base, while that of the Old World 
tottles upon its apex. Public opinion here is might- 
ier than laws and constitutions; and where the stat- 
ute fayors oppression, we take an appeal against it 
directly to the conscience and moral sense of the na- 
tion. The American people do not dare to be logical 
—they shrink from carrying out their own theories. 
When those theories come in conflict with some favor- 
ed interest in Church or State, they turn a short cor- 
ner, and bow submissively to the Devil of Compro- 
mise! Not so, however, with the Abolitionists,— 
Laws and constitutions are nothing to them, when 
they are found conflicting with the higher, the eter- 
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nal Law of God! When Thomas Garrett, of Dela- 
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e, was reduced from a competence to utter pover- 
ty, and saw his last chattel sold under the hammer to 
pay the penalty incurred for aiding a family of fugi- 
tive slaves, the tyrant prosecutor said to him: * Well, 
Garrett, you see now the consequences of violating the 
law. You will probably refrain,in future, from help- 
ing negroes to escape from their masters.’ ‘ Friend,’ 
said the noble-hearted man in reply, ‘if you know a 
fugitive who this nlght needs succor, senc him to me.’ 
Do you believe the public mind is dead to such an 
example? That is genuine, old-organized Abolition- 
ism—that is Anti-Slavery living and teaching by the 
most potent of all arguments. 

Men talk of Southern chivalry! It is mere froth 
and syllabub! We oppose to it the old Puritan idea 
of Duty. It is by this alone that anything can be 
done. They talk also of Free States! What amock- 
ery! Isee aman behind me, (W. W. Brown, a fu- 
gitive slave,) to whom, if his master were present, 
you could not offer a night’s lodging, without expos- 
ing yourself to fine and imprisonment. A few days 
ago, a man came to the North, packed in a box like a 
bale of goods. Another endured the stified air in the 
run of an American schooner that he might obtain 
even the qualified freedom vouchsafed to those of his 
color at the North. 0, let us gaze up to the heavens 
that bend over us, and ask whether we are in Algiers 
or New York, that men of one complexion are thus 
compelled to skulk and hide away from the vengeance 
of another ! 

The speaker here denounced the term Free States 
in this confederacy, for there are none, and never will 
be, so long as one portion of the people have to skulk 
from the other, lest they be arrested and sent into 
slavery. Daniel Webster says you are a law-abiding 
community; but, thank God, youare not. Massachu- 
setts, at least, is not. She is not quite so low as her 
statute book, for we defy de#potism there by diso- 
beying the law. He then reviewed the career of po- 
litical parties for twenty years past, and denounced 
them all, as having done nothing for the extinction of 
slavery, and paid his respects to John C. Calhoun and 
Joshua R.Giddings ; the former for obvious reasons,the 
latter for calling himself an abolitionist, and swearing 
at the same time to support the Constitution, and tak- 
ing a seat as legislator in Washington. If J. R. Gid- 
dings means to say that he hates and despises the laws, 
let him say so. He has said a great deal, for which 
he (Mr. P.) thanked God, but would to God that he 
would say he would trample on the Constitution, be- 
cause it is contrary to the law of God. Mr. Phillips, 
however, passed a compliment upon Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, and placed him higher that John Q. Adams, 
or any who had mingled in the muddy waters of pol- 
itics, in some respects. The abolitionist would shel- 
ter the negro, and acknowledge his equality, though 
the Constitution, the laws and religion were against 
it. He thought Mr. Giddings’s speech, of February 
last, recognized too much authority in human law, 
and bowed too low to that ‘magnificent conspiracy 
against justice,’ which Americans call, The Union. 
‘Man is more than Constitutions; better rot beneath 

the sod, 
Than be true to Church and State while we are doubly 
false to God!’ 

It is said we attack the Church and the Constitution. 
We do it to make the people take sides. The mo- 
ment the Church takes an interest, the people will 
tread down the minority which supports slavery. 

Mr. Phillips then spoke of Martin Van Buren and 
Daniel Webster—moderate men, who want to reform 
the world by the use of Cologne water—who wish to 

do it so cunningly and quietly that, on the next 
morning, the people will wake up and find slavery 
gone. The work will never be done by such means; 
it is by the fanatics, as they are termed, that it will 
be accomplished. John Q. Adams would have died a 
‘dough-face,’ but that he was insulted and goaded by 
the South; forthe last ten years of his life, however, 
he was true to himself. The great men of the country 
were at fault. Daniel Webster spoke so low, no per- 
son could hear him. ‘And there were many who could 
not be found or located. Mr. Calhoun had changed 
his tone. The South Carolina thunder had ceased to 
roll. Let us go on, then; let us do our duty. 
It is compromising, the joining with sin, that paral- 
izes the religion of this country. And the only polit- 
ical party that does any thing, is that of the Slave 
Power. Those who have hitherto undertaken to 
grapple with it politically, have had no heart and very 
weak hands; so that we may say ef our Politics what 
the French novelist said of Europe—‘ Despotism does 
great things illegally, and Liberty does nothing at all, 
according to law.’ The principles of the ‘fanatics’ 
have done a great good; for they have forced politi- 
cians into measures which show that they are waking 
up. The free soil measure was their first failure ; but 
let the ‘fanatics’ go on in their duty, and God will 
take care of the consequences. 

We are charged with deferring emancipation ; but 
it must be borne in mind that there must be no sacri- 
fice to expediency; for if we once adopt that as a 
principle, we shall lose our foothold, and will never 
be successful. We have forced the Democrats into 
defeat ; we have forced the Whigs into alliance with 
slaveholders; and this alliance of the lash and the 
loom is a natural one. [Hissing.] We have drawn 
the lines between allegiance to thought and allegiance 
to the palpable. We have defined the slave power, 
which is not confined to the South, for the South is 
powerless without the North. The slave power is 
among us. Itisin our tainted churches, in our pros- 
tituted literature, in our school-houses. It is not in 
the South : it is in Giddings, who swears to support the 
Constitution. Itis notinthe South. The South could 
not have annexed Texas, could not annex Cuba. Let 
her rise, and see if she would stand without North- 
ern crutches. We are the slave power, and as long as 
we belong to this government—as long as we do 
not protest—so long do we throw into the scale of the 
slaveholder our energy. Itis the Union which makes 
it possible for John C. Calhoun to be a villain. 
The South—why, it is an incubus—no, not an incu- 
bus, but a disease; it is a minus quantity that di- 
minishes the strength of the nation. The capital of 
New England is engaged in burnishing the escutcheon 
of South Carolina, so as to make it decent. But do not 
let the South call upon us to join with them; that is 
all the abolitionists ask. 

In conclusion, he said, the Christianity of the new 
world ought to be the same as that of the old—equal- 
izing society, and renovating all; and we only ask the 
Protestantism of America to do in the new, what Christ- 
ianity is doing in the old, for only one sixth part of our 
population—that it will be the pioneer of humanity, the 
vanguard of freedom in our country. Beautiful theo- 
ry, may be exclaimed; but God never permitted man 
to conceive anything which he could not bring into 
being. Religion, properly interpreted, means some- 
thing that our noblest conceptions cannot reach; but 
we have now-a-days to turn back and see whether 
the church will follow us in the depths of benevolence. 
Like Leggett, we believe that there is nothing good 
that cannot be reduced to practice. We may die in 
the attempt; but the work wiil be done; and, if we 
be remembered at all, it will be as those who have 
labored faithfully in their generation, 

Frepenicxk Dovatass spoke next. Ha was not 
surprised, he said, at the good sense of those who were 
leaving the house after Mr. Phillips’s speech, for he 
was sure that all he could say, could make no addi- 
tion to the impression which had been produced on 
the audience. Meetings like this, he supposed, will 
be necessary as long as slavery exists in this coun- 
try, for the mirror of slavery must be held up to the 
nation. We have had a dark picture this morning of 
American morals and religion, but he saw itin a 
darker and more polluted state than do those who 
had spoken before him. He did not owe this to the 

possession of any keener faculties; but he was not 
only one of those who suffered under the Southern 
ash, but also had to endure the ignominy and insult 


which are heaped on the so-called free colored men in 
the North. He proposed to look at the state of 
Ameriean morals and religion, as illustrated in the 
character of the nation’s great men. © It has been said 
that no country is found better than its laws. It 
might also be said, that no nation produces a better 
morality than that which characterizes its great men. 
The character cf the constituency is reflected in that 
of the representative, and he believed our great men 
to be the fairest illustration of our morality. Who, 
then, are our great men—how have they distinguish- 
ed themselves? In a truly Christian country, the 
man who i# foremost in works of good, will be the 
most popular and the most respected. Thus, in @ 
country which loves freedom, he who sheds the bless- 
ings of freedom will be the most popular. Are we 
such a people? Let Zachary Taylor answer. How 
has he distinguished himself? He is not a peace man, 
nor a freeman; but the only thing which has made 
him popular was, that he was a successful instru- 
ment in the hands of this blood-thirsty government in 
carrying on a war for the furtherance of slavery 
against a half-civilized people, who had previously 
abolished the vile institution. Hence he made him- 
self popular, and was elected to the Presidency. The 
letter of Henry Clay, it will be perceived, eraftily 
written, and full of most detestable sentiments, has 
been received at the North with applause. 

At this point, as many of the audience were leav- 
ing on account of the lateness of the hour, Mr. Doug- 
lass stopped—promising to finish his remarks at the 
adjourned meeting, which would take place in the 
Minerva Rooms, at 3, P. M. Adj. 


Tvurspay AFTERNooN. 
According to adjournment, the Society met on Tues- 
day afternoor, at 3 o'clock, at the Miverva Rooms, 
406 Broadway; and the Chair was taken by the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Garrison. At the commencement of the 
proceedings, he made a few remarks. He hoped the 
liberty of discussion accorded to all present would not 
be abused by any indecorum or uncourteous conduct 
on the part of those who might differ from the Socie- 
ty as to its principles and measures. A manly and 
honorable bearing was all that was solicited, and any 
one, no matter what were his opinions, would be heard 
with due deference. 
On motion, Samuel May, Jr., of Leicester, Mass., 
and Wm. C. Nell;*@f Rochester, N. Y., were chosen 
Assistant Secretaries. 
The following were elected a Committee to report 
a nomination of officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year, viz: Edmund Quincy, of Massachusetts; Ed- 
ward M. Davis, of Pennsylvania; P. Pillsbury, of 
New Hampshire; S. May, Jr., of Massachusetts ; 
Samuel Brooke, of Ohio; Alfred G. Campbell, of New 
Jersey ; and Lucretia Mott, of Pa. 
Samuel Brooke, J. M. McKim and Wm. W. Brown 
were elected a Finance Committee. 

On motion of Wendell Phillips, of Boston, the fol- 
lowing persons were nominated at large, and after- 
wards accepted by the Society, as a Committee of Con- 
ference on the state and prospects of the cause : 

Wendell Phillips, 8. S. Foster, C. M. Burleigh, 
Parker Pillsbury, Nicholas Hallock, Frederick Doug- 
lass, J. M. McKim, Edmund Jackson, Francis Jack- 
son, George Doughty, Edward M. Davis, Lucretia 
Mott, John Ketchum, Abby Kelley Foster, W. W. 
Brown, Coates Preston, Henry Willetts, Lucy Stone, 
8S. H. Gay, Samuel Brooke, W. L. Garrison, Elias 
Smith, C. L. Remond, W. C, Nell, A. G. Campbell, 
Lydia Mott, Amy Post, Edmund Quincy, Samuel 
May, Jr. 

8. Brooxe, from a Committee appointed two years 
since, made a report, recommending to the members 
and friends of the American Anti-Slavery Society a 
more perfect system of co-operation for the purpose of 
carrying the anti-slavery agitation forward to its final 
triumphs. 

Votod, That the Report be referred to the Commit- 
tee of Conference. 

The President read the Resolutions before the So- 
ciety, as presented at the Tabernacle in the morning, 
and said that the discussion of them was now in order. 

Wutu1am W. Brown, once a slave in Missouri, first 
addressed the meeting, showing how numerous and 
how barefaced the aggressions of the Slave Power had 
become during the past year, and, also, what progress 
and success had attended the labors of the Abolition- 
ists. 

Parker Pruussury, of New Hampshire. next ad- 
dressed the Society in a few impressive and stirring 
remarks. 

Mr. Haypoox, of Hudson, who announced himself 
as the *ex-wood-sawyer of Hudson,’ addressed the 
Chair. He made a humorous and forcible speech, of 
which the Secretaries can give but a very imperfect 
sketch. He said: I am, Sir, a young convert, made 
so only a year since, and then by one of those slave- 
holding priests that we have been told of to-day. I 
was going up the Hudson, sir, and on board the boat 
with me wereseveral men from the Sout, wearing 
other men’s coats ontheir backs. One of them who 
was a preacher, and who seemed the chief spokesman 
of the party, was denouncing the North for interfer- 
ing with Southern rights. The Northern Abolition- 
ists, said he, even go so far as to condemn the Chris- 
tian slaveholder.. What, sir, said I to him, did you 
say? Did youspeak of a Christian slaveholder? I 
did, said he. Sir, said I, I'd as soon take a voyage 
round the world to find a moral devil; and if the 
whole of you, I said, don’t go tothe devil, there’s no 
use of one! Mr. President, I’m an uneducated man, 
and I hope you'll pardon me if I speak truth, rath- 
er than grammar. I have been an out-and-out Loco- 
foco, voting for whatever measure, and for whatever 
candidate the party put up. I have voted for a slave- 
holder, because I didn’t stop to think about it. The 
name of Democracy had a magic for my ear, and with- 
out stopping to look into the nature of their doings, I 
thought it my dnty to uphold the Democratic party. 
But I have learned better now: I have learned to re- 
gard every man, however suffering and however de- 
graded, whatever his condition or his color, as my 
brother, and I will vote no more for his oppressor. 
Sir, [have been in another bondage—in a legalized 
bondage to intemperance; but I shook off that vile 
bondage, and I now stand to shake off other chains. 
Let all unite to wipe out these two blots, licensed rum- 
selling ana American Siavery. I heard something said, 
sir, in your meeting this morning, about ‘ trampling 
upon the Constitution,’ which I did not fully under- 
stand ; I am for changing what is bad in the Consti- 
tution. I conclude with saying, that, whatever may 
be my future lot in life, even though I die in the poor 
house, I trust I will die a sober man, contending for 
liberty. I thank you all for your attention, and say, 
I'm on hand against Slavery and Rum. {Lond and 
emphatic cheers during the speech and at its close.] 
Lucretia Mort, of Philadelphia, hoped we should 
not rely for the interest of these meetings upon our 
agents and our habitual speakers, but that every one 
present, like our friend who has just sat down, would 
speak, ‘as the spirit gave him utterance.’ We need, 
she continued, that our confidence in the might of 
Truth should be be enlarged and strengthened. Much 
had been said to-day of the tremendous power of the 
Church and the Government, in obstructing the an- 
ti-slavery work ; and yet, as was said of old, ‘ Wine is 
strong, and woman is strong, but truth is stronger than 
all,’ so would she now say. The Constitution is strong, 
and the Church is strong, but the Truth is stronger 
than both ; it is omnipotent, and it will yet triumph. 
_ Many now are glorying in the Church, and exulting 
in her strength, her majesty, and her fair proportions ; 
and they proudly say of her, as some did to Jesus of 
the temple, Master, see what goodly stones and what 
buildings are here! But there isa Jesus now, there 





is a well-beloved Son of God in the present, who says 
to her self-deluded admirers, « I tell you, there shall 








not be left one stone upon another, that shall not be 


. ° a 
thrown down Y Mrs. M. went on to enumerate 
successive points gained in the Anti-Slavery ay.” 

st 


—emancipation at home in numerous cases, full 
eipation in the British West India islands, prejun 
vanquished, the eyes of so many morally bling " 
ed, so extensive an interest awakened in behalf a 
slave,so many colored men now to be found " 
our most eloquent and welcome speakers and Ng ms 
tors, colored men admitted to the bar and to the. 
ical profession, and to posts which no wong, 
was allowed to fill. She spoke with much Tespect 
interest of the Louisville Examiner, and Several a 
journals in the slaveholding States, of the hope . 
felt of the coming Convention in Kentucky, &¢ & te 
Wenvett Puriurs, of Boston, wanted to a, 
to what Lucretia Mott has just said to us, 
nothing, he said, higher than the individual 
that is the corner-stone of the Reformer, 
be bullied by powerful associations ; they a 


an a8 yot 


Bay amen 

There jg 
COMSClence - 
Let US not 


* re men—« 
are we. We will try them all, large or small, }y = 
great rule of right, and feel our full equality With the he 

’ m, 


mighty and overshadowing as they may appear in ¢) 
sight of men. We must each learn to feel ir * 
mining a moral question, as if there was no 
in the Universe but God and ourselves, 
from Hudson said he would support the Constitut 
and seek its amendment; but he don’t mean da 
Will he help to send William Brown back to St. I na 
is? ‘Will he help seize Ellen Craft, and hur) her back 
to slavery in Georgia? No! he will not. Wil ; ‘ 
then support a Constitution which requires him rm . 
this, till itis amended ? He may be in his grave a 
before any amendment takes place. io 

Mr, Hayvock again spoke in explanation of w 
had before said; he declared himself a recent | 
in the school of freedom, but avowed himself open t 
new light. He had a heart, thank God, to feo} for 
sufferings and wrongs of humanity, and he wou!q Sie 
speak out in their behalf, according to the best light he 
had. ¥ 

5. S. Fosrer, of Massachusetts, spoke of the power 
which he believed to reside in the ballot, a power 
which he thought would yet revolutionize the world 
In itself considered, said he, the ballot is a simple i 
pression of individual opinion, and I rejoice to sec pm 4" 
the humblest man in the country cager to express his 
opinion in opposition to slavery and in favor of hu- 
manity, by means of the ballot. Only let your yot. 
be an unqualified condemnation of slavery, and 1 hail 
it; but no vote given to elect any man to an office un- 
der the Constitution can be such a condemnation of 
slavery. 

Adjourned to meet at the same place at 7 
clock. 
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Our friend 
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In the evening, a large audience completely filled the 
spacious hall, Wiii1am W. Brown was called to pre- 
side. The meeting was successively addressed by 
Parker Pillsbury, Lucy Stone, and W. W. Brown, 
the attention of the audience being awakened and 
completely sustained until the adjournment, at a late 
hour. 

Wepnespay Mornina, 

The Society re-assembled at the Minerva Rooms, 
according to adjourment, and was called to order by 
the President at 10 o'clock. : 

The Resolutions before the Society were again read. 

Thomas P. Smith, of Boston, took the platform. 
He said he was a delegate from the colored people of 
Boston to this Annual Meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, to pledge their continued aid and 
friendship, Still, he, with most of the colored yoters 
of Boston, went with the Free Soil party in the last 
election, and voted for Van Buren and Adams, though 
not blind to the defects and errors of Mr. Van Buren’s 
past political career. He exhorted the colored people 
of New York to stand true and steadfast to princi- 
ple. Nothing, said he, is to be gained by abandoning 
principle, for an hour; every thing is to be gained by 
adhering to it. 

Francis Jackson, of Massachusetts, one of the 
Vice Presidents of the Society, was called to the 
chair. 


Mr. Jacons, of Rochester, rose to ask a question of 
the last speaker. That gentleman, said he, has war- 
ed us not to leave the high ground of principle, and, 
yet, has told us that he belongs to the Free Soil par- 
ty, and voted fur a man whose principles and position 
he could not fully approve. He has said the Free Soil 
party was the child of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
Now I ask him, would he have us leave our acknow!- 
edged high and advanced ground of principle, and go 
back to be taught by our children? 

Mr. Sarru replied, reiterating his former positions. 

Mr. Gaxnison next took the floor. He spoke with 
affection and regard of Mr. Smith, whom he had 
known from a child, and whom he was glad to find 
80 earnest in the slave’s cause, and so frank in the 
avowal of his own convictions. He replied to Mr. 
Smith’s argument in favor of uniting with the Free 
Soil party. He showed how the abolitionists had 
been importuned, at all stages of their movement, to 
yield something of their strict principles, and fall in, 
now with the Whig, now with the Democratic, and 
now with the Free Soil parties, for the purpose of se- 
curing numbers and influence to the movement. 
But to them all, Anti-Slavery had inflexibly said, 
No—convinced that whatever good might be in any 
one of these parties could only be saved and develop- 
ed by the Anti-Slavery movement preserving its in- 
tegrity and its principles unimpaired. God is with ws, 
only because and only when we are with God on this 
matter. Never shall we gain one inch, by compro- 
mise, or sacrifice, of the highest moral principle. Our 
whole strength and virtue lie in perfect obedience 
to it. 

Wenvett Pures, from the Committee of Thirty, 
stated that that Committee had had a session during 
the evening previous, and had considered, in the full- 
est manner, the state and exigencies of the cause; 
and in their behalf, he presented the following re- 
port: 

The Committee of Thirty report that, in their 
opinion, the best interests of the cause require an 
immediate and strenuous effort to awaken and reno- 
vate the Anti-Slavery sentiment of Eastern New 
York, Vermont, Western Massachusetts, &c.; such 
a movement being, in their view, not only highly 
important in itself, but the best means of enlarging 
the circulation and extending the influence of the 
National Anti- Standard. They recommend, 
further, that the services of Epmunp Quincy be 
secured, in addition to those of James Russe. 
Lowe t, for that paper. In furtherance of these 
objects, they urge that this morning be devoted to 
obtaining funds for sending lecturers into the se¢- 
tion of country above named. It is also their wel- 
come duty to assure their friends, that, probably, the 
aid of Mr. and Mrs, Foster can be had for this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Puiturs spoke in support of the Report, call- 
ing on every one present, and every one absent, who 
loves the Anti-Slavery cause, and has faith in the 
truth of God, not to throw off upon others the whole 
load, but come up, each and every one, and contrib- 
ute of his means as God has blessed him. 


Mr. Pwixures moved that the Resolutions be laid 
upon the table, for the purpose of considering the Ke- 
port just made. Passed. 


Assy Keiuzy Foster addressed the meeting in 6" 
eloquent speech in favor of the report, and of the 
measures therein recommended. She spoke of bav- 
ing recently visited several places on the North 
River and Long Island, and found a great readiness 
and desire to have an Anti-Slavery work commenced 
among them. She showed, by the declarations of 
Joshua R. Giddings and other Free Soil men, thet 
they regarded the high position and the labors of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society as indispensable 
the growth and efficacy of Free Soil, and all similar 
operations. If, said Mrs. Foster, we had had the 
funds and talents that the Free Soil party expended 
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7 tempt to raise Mr. Van Buren to office, 
“% a abolished slavery in six months. I 
would — ae if I goup the Hudson River, 
oe ce en ose’ Anti-Slavery principle, and I 
ieog him for a liberal donation to our funds. 
poh York has been particularly backward in 
pastern  eoadom. We must wake up the Rip 
ray * ay ws North River, who has slept ever 
¥ yt 5 Slavery movement commenced; and 
ue og slow, Sit, I expect when he does 

‘ «ill he strongly and effectively. 

i New York, introduced himself to» 
ae ¥ having given an Anti-Slavery lecture 
oo wears ago, at a perilous time, and 

we? led by some ten or twenty young 
wh = he had taught the sword | 

\, Newton said he had been long study- 

ws iyestion, and the true theory of it 

oa tad hed yet. God is the only one 
‘ ott slavery; and education is the 
.ccomplishing it. Professors of 
ead of every great and good work. 
id teach to all the depravity of the 
principles of old New England 
¥ ake , will do some good. 
ee se .. here called to order, as his remarks 
Mr. Se fa st to the question before the So- 
a had been informed before com- 
: é was of raising funds to help the 
* After considerable demur, he 
S P » showed that the speaker last 
t f his own professed principles, 
. ir dealings with one another, in so 
the valuable time of the meeting in 
; having no connection with the 
urposes of the meeting, and thus de- 
ne , s <oty and its members of their time. 
f Ne a York, spoke of the * wages slaves’ 
a n opposition to the raising of any 
‘ » Anti-Slavery Society, on the ground 
s and pays agents; whereas, no man 
pay for doing his duty. 
‘clock, P. M. 
A prERNOON Session. 
meeting was called to order by Mr. 
the r being taken by Mr. Quincy. 
ev Mr uixeHast, of New York, took the 
é snd said he did not entirely agree in some 
-oeiples he heard announced on the previous 
as fa ernacle. With regard to the doctrine 
he would say, that he had advocated that 
ws regards the chur h in connection with 
People would not lay themselves open to 
uch as were administered by Mr. Phil- 
terday, if they would follow the advice which 
thi =, and that was, to take a position 
y the slave—to put their shoulders under his 
ty assist him with their endeavors. If they 
y would not be open to animadversions ; 
t public men, unfortunately, have taken the 
ft « yypressor, Which was opposed to the will 
‘od; and it grieved him much to see the clergy- 
f his country along side the tyrants—a position 
which was opposed to the holy book, and the injune- 
tions of Christianity. But if the church and the cler- 
would #nly take the position which they should, 
y would not then be subject to reprehension. He 
vo further than the Free Soil party in reference 
slavery and disunion; he believed that the gov- 
iment was responsible for the existence of slavery 
ry square inch of the territory of the United 
‘tates; in it was vested the power of totally sweep- 
itaway. In support of this position, the Rev. 
tleman took a retrospective view of the different 
ral enactments upon the subject of slavery. He con- 
nded, that whether the Constitution be a pro-slavery 
vr not, when once a slave entered into the Dis- 
tof Columbia, ora free State, or was brought out 
sea in a vessel bound coastwise or not, that from 
t very fact, he was a free man under the common 
y. He further maintained, that a slaveholder can- 
t recover a runaway slave, because the common law 
knows of no such thing as slavery; it was only in a 
ve State that a slave could be recovered. Nor should | 
any citizen of a free State in any manner assist in the} 
ie of a fugitive slave; on the contrary, by the| 
ecisions in the courts in this State, a citizen 
was bound to resist it by every means in his power. 
It was a duty incumbent on every man living on free 
| to extend its advantages, and the protection which 
law affords,to the panting fugitive, fleeing from the 
suit of those two-legged hyenas. They should 
ground of carrying out the abolition doc- 
trnes throughout the wide extant of the Northern 
tes, and by the dissemination of their principles 
the public mind never to vote for a slavehold- 
: President. These were vast elements of power in 
Northern States. Their citizens had been impris- 


1 and treated with the utmost indignity in Charles- 


ud New-Orleans; but the North had the power 
that the 
dare to imprison a free citizen coming from the 
, on his legitimate business, than they would 
n of England. : 


take such a position, South .would no 


‘ } 
Nortl 


Yes, they had the power to 
*aturely abolish slavery, if it be carried out in good 
In the stern advocacy of abolition, which ex- 
i throughout the Northern States, he conceived 
saw the puritanical virtue of their ancestors 
sing up once more, with the same fervent zeal, 
iflinching constanc y, and indomitable will of 
Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock. 
Mr. Haypocx said that every one knew the histo- 
1 nature of slavery, but he did not understand 
‘hat the Constitution of the United States was pro- 
He considered that if any man wished to 
y the present structure of government, by a 
a, he would suggest a better form should be 
‘ by the party so proposing. He thought that by 
‘olying the Union, instead $f loosening the bonds of 
“avery, it would be the means rather of fastening 
more tightly upon the unfortunate slaves ; 


‘nging on to them, he thought much more 
uld accrue to the abolition cause; but if 
1 ¥e proved to him to be the best course for 


se ew uld not oppose it, but would fight on 
Mr. W. Purnurps then offe i 
: 1 offered some observations, 
‘cwarly dwelt upon the construction of the 
sutug Mm, in reference to slavery. He regretted 
n . th \t it was an institution which was re- 
~ SY the highest tribunals in the country. He 
‘with Mr. Tillinghast in that gentleman’s view 
m ‘very of fugitive slaves, and maintained, with 
* foree, that the right of recovery was vested in 
“ner, according to the Constitution. That 
‘ecting slavery were bad, required no il- 
‘he slayeholder knew that the law was in 
and the knowledge that such an institution 
“s wes not sufficient inducement to him to 
‘P Aus slaves, because, by so doing, he gave up 
tal position, his fortune, and his children’s ex- 
The immediate mission of the Society 
‘ate, stir up the religious sentiment of the 
‘o employ the press and their literature 


™ COgines fort Y P ; } 
. he purpose of changing these obnoxious 


‘QW protec 





‘t of Space compels us to curtail, in the above 
~ Pwen, this eloquent speaker's discourse. } 
: - : IN - ast again tovk the platform, desiring 
tikes right on one or two points. The 
aa = *, which Mr. Phillips asked me, and 
ete whic. as tothe vote I gave last fall for 
wan en, ought not perhaps to haye much 
, Hy the case, as I am ready to admit that I was 
. , *atistied with the vote at the time, and will 
“ Phillipe, pata ree it now. But, I ask, is not 
vay... DES difficulty, as a Disunioni 
| . Per * The Union is not bellied Iya soa 
5) the same eyils exist, {But, said Mr, Phillips, 











’ adjournment, Mr. Garrison in the Chair. Mr. May, 


the difference is here; we appoint no Judges, and no 
officers on our behalf to execute the requisitions of a 
pro-slavery Constitution.] Mr, Tillinghast admitted 
the difference; and after seme further remarks, re- 
ferred to the ancient law of God, given to the Jewish 
people, forbidding the return of the escaped slave. 
No law of man requiring such arecturn, said he, would 
I obey; if that be Disunion, Iam a Disunionist. 

Mr. Tillinghast, having affirmed that there was no 
clause in the Constitution requiring the return of 
fugitive slaves,was asked by Samuel May what weight 
he would attach to the declaration of Mr. Mapison, 
himself a prominent member of the convention which 
formed the Constitution, and one of its ablest recog- 
nized expounders. Mr. May proceeded to quote 
from Mr. Mapison the express declaration, that the 
Constitutional clause, respecting ‘persons held to 
service or labor,’ WaS EXPRESSLY INSERTED TO ENABLE 
THE OWNERS OF FUGITIVE SLAVES TO RECLAIM THEM. 
Mr. May thought that this opinion and express affir- 
mation of Mr. Madison could not be invalidated by 
the opinion of any gentleman at this late day. 

§. 8. Foster continued the debate, showing fur- 
ther, in a-clear and precise manner, the pledges and 
guaranties given to slavery in the Constitution. He 
spoke of the pledge there given to suppress ‘do- 
mestic violence.’ Does not that include the suppres- 
sion of a slave insurrection, and would not that might- 
ily help the slave system? There is, too, the clause 
fixing the basis of representation, where the expres- 
sion ‘ three-fifths of all other persons’ can refer to none 
but the slaves. And, said Mr. Foster, how could our 
friend Tillinghast say that, in his judgment, our fa- 
thers in 1789 would never have adopted a Constitution 
that supported slavery, when, by that very instru- 
ment, it was expressly provided that the African 
slave trade should go on, without prohibition, until 
1808—twenty years! They knew that well. Luther 
Martin of Maryland, a member of that Convention, 
refused to sign the Constitution, expressly on ac- 
count of the protection it afforded to the slave trade. 

J. Mitten McKim, of Pennsylvania, took the chair, 
and Mr. Garrison addressed the Society with great 
eloquence and fervency, to the point that it is impos- 
sible to be true to the Constitution, and true to God, 
at the same time. He showed that it was morally 
impossible for the men who met in Philadelphia in 
1789, to form an Anti-Slavery Constitution. He ex- 
posed with great force the weak defence that the 
Constitution is Anti-Slavery, because the words slave 
or slavery do not appear in it; as if it were not the 
universal policy of all wrong-doers to seek to cover 
up their iniquity in fair words and professions ! 

Adjourned to hold an evening session at Hope 
Chapel, 718 Broadway. 

Wepnespay Evenina. 
The Society met at Hope Chapel, according to 


one of the Secretaries, read the Resolutions before the 
meeting, after which, eloquent addresses were made 
to a highly respectable and attentive audience by Wx. 
L. Garrison, Frepertck Dove ass, and WeENDELL 
Pairs. 

Mr. Garrison spoke at considerable length, and 
with great earnestness, against slavery and its abettors. 
In the ccurse of his remarks, he said that the Union 
must be dissolved, if necessary, in order that slavery 
should be abolished. He said America was not his 
country, because it was stained with the crime of sla- 
very. His country was the country of freedom. 
America was the land of his nativity, and for that he 
loved it; but it was not his country as long as a man 
was in bondage in it. He believed that if slavery had 
been abolished at the time the independence of this 
country was declared, there was not a country in Eu- 
rope that would now have a monarch governing it. 
Republicanism was bedaubed by the slime of slavery, 
and therefore its progress was retarded in the nations 
of Europe. 

Mr. G. concluded by declaring that he was an ab- 
olitionist. He gloried in the title. Nothing gratified 
him so much as the hate of the tyrant. His reward 
was the blessing of the slave. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Garrison was followed by Frederick Douglass, 
who, in an energetic speech, denounced the conduct 
of the churches, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
"Protestant, throughout the land. He also condemn- 
ed the mealy-mouth course of other anti-slavery asso- 
ciations, who did not think proper to speak out as 
the old fashioned Garrisonian Society dooce. He con- 
demned the project of circulating tracts and the Bible 
amongst the slaves as the best remedy for their free- 
Give them freedom first, and then they will 
find the Bible for themselves. 

Here Mr. Stephen S. Foster stated that if any one 
would undertake to go among the slaves, he would 
furnish one thousand Bibles at his own expense, Mr. 
Hi. 8. Warren stood up and accepted the offer, amidst 
great laughter and cheering. Mr. Douglass asked, 
Did the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
propose to cireulate the Bible with or without the 
consent of the slaveholder ? 

Mr. Warren replied in the affirmative. Mr. Doug- 
lass contended that it was impossible to carry the 
project into practical operation. The owners of slaves 
dread nothing more than that any of their slaves 
should learn to read; for, the moment the slave 
learns to read, that instant he feels the fetters that 
bind him. The proposition offered by Mr. Foster, and 
the reply of Mr. Warren, created great excitement in 
the meeting. Mr. Foster declared the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was a delusion, and cal- 
culated to divert the attention of the awakened pub- 
lic opinion of the North. Mr. Douglass went on to 
censure the religionists who conferred honors on the 
spillers of blood; for instance, on Zachary Taylor, 
who sent the hound on the track of the Indian. This 
remark brought forward great disapprobation and 
hissing from a portion of the meeting. He then re- 
ferred to Mr. Clay’s letter, which he, with one excep- 
tion, charactrised as calculated to knit more closely 
the fetters of and perpetuate slavery. Mr. Atwell 
came on the stand to correct a statement made by Mr. 
Douglass, and defended the American Church against 
the attacks made upon it. He himself was in Geor- 
gia, and other Southern States, and was permitted by 
the masters to teach the slaves the Bible. 

Mr. Garrison.—That was by oral instruction, was it 
not ? 

Mr. Atwell.—Yes ; I was permitted to teach them 
the rudiments of the language, and to present them 
with the Bible. 

Mr. Phillips then took the stand, and spoke with 
his accustomed eloquence, particularly with regard to 
the extraordinary statements of Mr. Atwell. He con- 
eluded his speech at 11 o'clock, when the Society ad- 
journed to meet to-morrow morning, at half past 9 
o'clock, at the Minerva Rooms. 


dom. 





Tuurspay Morntnea. 
The Society met again at the Minerva Rooms, and 
the Chair was taken by the President at 10 o'clock. 
Samvet May asked leave to read the following par- 


agraph from the telegraphic despatch in the N. ¥. 
Tribune, of this morning : 


Gueat Excrrement.—An attempt to run Negroes to 
the North, A man — name of A. 8, Smith, a sup- 
posed agent of the Abolitionists, sent a box to Messrs. 
Adams & Co,’s Express Office, in Richmond, Va., 
marked as merchandise, and directed ‘To P. Wil- 
liams, Buttonwood-st., Philadelphia.’ The box was 
placed in the freight cars; but on examination, it 
proved to contain two live negro slaves, who were 
supplied with cans and bladders of water, and other 


the discov ing made, a telegraphic despatch was 
sent to Fredericks where Smith was arrested 
and taken back to Richmond, where he was commit- 


ted to jail to await an early trial. 

On the foregoing, Mr. Garrison commented as 
symbolizing the character of our Government and 
people, and the regard here felt for liberty as the ‘ in- 
alienable right’ of man. 


Mr. West, of New York, took the floor, and spoke 
at considerable length in opposition to the principles 
of disunion. 

Mr. Jacons, of Rochester, N. Y., said that he was 
a disunionist, and had been one for many years. He 
regarded it as the surest way to abolish Slavery, and 
the only bloodless one. He spoke of the social union 
between Northern men and Southern slave-owners, 
which did so much to hold up slavery. He referred 
to a Mr. Skinner of North Carolina, whom he well 
knew as the holder of near one hundred slaves. He 
has, said Mr. J., a relative in this city, (Rev. Dr. 
Skinner,) whom he frequently visits, and is received 
and welcomed there, though the enslaver of so many 
of his equal brethren. How many such instances are 
to be found in every Northern community ! 
Lucretia Morr moved to amend the fifth resolu- 
tion, by adding the words ‘or commercially,’ and sus- 
tained her motion, which was seconded. 

8. S. Fosrer opposed the adoption of the amend- 
ment, on the ground that if we could have no com- 
mercial connexion with the slaveholder, we could 
have none, on the same principle, with the manufac- 
turing lords of Great Britain, nor with the land mo- 
nopolists of New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. I would as soon take the raw cotton from 
John C, Calhoun, said Mr. F., as to take the manu- 
factured cotton from the blood-stained looms of the 
North and of England. IfI can buy and deal with 
none but men whose hands are clean of all wrong, I 
must give up all trade, and live solely in and upon 
what I can produce, weave or build myself. 

Mrs. Rosg, of New York, expressed her general a- 
greement with Mr. Foster; but would ask, Would 
you buy of another what you knew to be stolen? The 
slaveholder steals not the man alone, but the man’s 
labor. 

C. L. Remonp apologised for the few remarks he 
had to offer. He declared that he had never aban- 
doned the principles of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and wished to know why his name was omit- 
ted from thelist of speakers. 

Mr. Quincy, of Massachusetts, moved that when the 
Society adjourns this morning, it be an adjournment 
sine die. Adopted. 

Mr. Qurncy, from the Committee of Nomination, 
presented the following Report, containing the names 
of officers of the Society for the ensuing year : 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLA- 
VERY SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
Vice Presidents, 
Oliver Dennet, Maine; Benjamin Coming, Sum- 
ner Lincoln, N. H.; Patten Davis, Vermont; Fran- 
cis Jackson, Edmund Quincy, Massachusetts; Asa 
Fairbanks, Rhode Island ; Jonathan Leonard, Con- 
necticut; Samuel J. May, Thomas M’Clintock, New 
York ; Robert Purvis, Edward M. Davis, Pennsylva- 
nia ; Alfred Gibbs Campbell, New Jersey; Thomas 
Garrett, Delaware’; Thomas Donaldson, William 
Stedman, Ohio; David Wilson, Indiana; Robert 
Stewart, Illinois ; Zephaniah Platt, Michigan. 
Corresponding Secretary, 
SYDNEY HOWARD GAY. 
Recording Secretary, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Treasurer, 
FRANCIS JACKSON. 
Managers. 
Newell A. Foster, Ruth Morrill, Maine; Luther 
Melendy, Parker Pillsbury, Amos Wood, New 
Hampshire ; William P. Tilden, Patten Davis, Ver- 
mont; Andrew Robeson, Amos Farnsworth, James 
N. Buffum, George W. Benson, Bourne Spooner, 
Charles Lenox Remond, Massachusetts; Daniel 
Mitchell, Rhode Island; George Sharpe, Butler N. 
Strong, Luther Bartlett, Connecticut; Joseph Post, 
Daniel Carmichael, Mary Springstead, Frederick 
Douglass, Isaac Post, New York; Addison Conger, 
George Atkinson, New Jersey; James M. McKim, 
Elijah Pennypacker, William Z. Johnson, John P. 
Magill, Edwin Fussell, Pennsylvania; Joseph A. 
Dugdale, David Galbraith, Lydia Fisk, Abraham Al- 
len, Ohio; Mary Ann Swain, Clarkson Puckett, 
Indiana. 
Executive Committee. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Francis Jackson, Edmund 
Quincy, Maria Weston Chapman, Wendell Phillips, 
Anne Warren Weston, Sydney Howard Gay, Eliza 
Lee Follen, James Russell (Pay Sarah Pugh, 
Charles F. Hovey, Samuel May, Jr. 
Wenvett Pures introduced the following reso- 
lutions : 
Resolved, That we would hold up to the indigna- 
tion of Christendom, the heartless and cruel proposal 
which Henry Clay has made to his fellow-citizens for 
the abolition of slavery, the best plan which the long 
experience, the boasted humanity and the vaunted de- 
votion to liberty of the idol of America has to offer 
—a plan which only frees Kentucky by sending the 
colored man to New Orleans—or, at best, by trans- 
porting him, torn from kindred and home, across the 
ocean ; and all this, after long dreary years. So fool- 
ish a waste of the resources of a State, so idle an ef- 
fort to perform impossibilities, so palpable an attempt 
to secure the credit of humanity, while we leave the 
performance of acknowledged duty to another gener- 
ation, so gross a violation of all right, such seeming 
unconsciousatss of the crucl and atrocious plan at- 
tempted to be baptized into philanthropy, is, doubt- 
less, a fitting close to a life passed in the polluted at- 
mosphere of American politics, and closing in the sti- 
fling embraces of the American church. 

Resolved, That even in his magnificent failure to 
rally the South, we recognise the evidence of the sin- 
cerity of Calhoun, in representing the great idea of 
his life, the perpetuity of slavery; and amid the 
crowd of American statesmen living in expediency, 
ready doubtless to sacrifice principles to profit, if they 
had any principles to sacrifice, we welcome the sight 
of one who assumes, at least, to represent an idea, 
and professes to act on conviction. 

Resolved, That while we recognize the Free Soil 
party as an honest effort to effect a good purpose ; 
and while we know such attempts must ever be the 
unavoidable result of such agitations as ours, and 
with full disposition to appreciate cordially the ener- 
gy of many of its advocates, we yet regard as its most 
valuable fruit, the palpable evidence its failure gives, 
of the utter impracticability and inefficiency of such 
efforts as those of the Free Soil party; and we feel 
bound to declare, that, acting as it does within the 
Union, and under the American Constitution, that 
party is to be placed in the same depth of criminality 
with the Whig and Democratic parties, in regard to 
the enslavement of three millions of our countrymen, 
by its support of the pro-slavery compromises of the 
Constitution. : 

Resolved, That the American Colonization Society 
is still to be regarded and denounced as the enemy of 
the colored peop!® of the United States, in that it has 
no testimony against slavery ; that it keeps fellowship 
with slaveholders; that it makes no effort to improve 
the condition of the colored pecple at home, and utters 
no protest against the bloody and cruel code of the 
slave States ;—and in view of its attempt to gain the 
sympathy of the English people, we would call to 
their remembrance the noble protest of O'Connell 
and Wilberforce, of Clarkson and Macaulay, against 
that vile imposture—the fact of the deep and unceas- 
ing hostility to it of the whole colored race, the sus- 
picious sympathy between it and the American 
church, which every true friend of the slave knows, 
and even Doctors of Divinity have allowed, to be the 
bulwark of slavery. 

W. L. Garrison spoke in opposition to the amend- 
ment of Lucretia Mott. 

S. S. Fosrer again spoke on the same side, reply- 
ing to Mrs. Rose’s inquiries. 

The question being taken on Mrs, Mott’s amend- 
ment, it was negatived. 

C. L. Remoxp moved a re-consideration of the last 
yote; this motion was negatived. 








The Resolutions before the Society, offered previ- 
ous to this day’s session, were then ADOPTED, nem. 
con, 


The resolution referring to Mr. Calhoun was then 


The resolution on Colonization was adopted unan- 
imously, after some remarks from Mr. Garrison. 

The resolution on Free Soil was debated by Cyrus 
M. Burleigh, P. Pillsbury, Thomas Van Rensselaer, 
Horace Dresser, W. L. Garrison, Mr. Palmer, and 

The resolution was then adopted. 

That on Mr. Clay was then taken up, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

The following resolution was then adopted: _ 

Resolved, That this Society recommend to the 
agents who may be employed in this vicinity the 
present season, to organize, whenever it may beprac- 
ticable, county societies, and that the regular meet- 
ings of these societies be so arranged as that any indi- 
vidual who desires to do so, can attend them all in 
succession. 

On motion of E. Quincy, voted to adjourn. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 

Samven May, Jr. 2. 3 

Wuuuiam Chie, } a gears 

THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

We have never attended a more satisfactory anni- 
versary than that of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, in New York, last week. The collection of 
friends, from various parts of the country, was choice ; 
and the meetings for three consecutive days were 
characterised by the right kind of zeal and enthusi- 
asm. Of the proceedings, occupying as they do so 
large a portion of our inside form, we cannot speak at 
length, for lack of room; but a perusal of them will 
enable the reader to form some idea of their scope and 
interest. The meeting at the Tabernacle was the 
most numerously attended of any ever held by the 
Society, and will not soon be forgotten by those who 
were present. The New York Herald devoted more 
than six columns, in small type, to a report of the 
speeches made at the various sessions—a report made 
with unexpected fairness, and with considerable accu- 
racy, and of which we have qvailed ourselves in our 
present number. Ourthanks are due to our attentive 
friend, the editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard, for 
printed slips containing the official record kept by the 
indefatigable Secretaries, May and Neu. 








TERRIBLE RIOT IN NEW YORK !—TWENTY 
PERSONS KILLED BY THE MILITARY. 

Ever since the arrival of the distinguished English 
tragedian Macready in this country, he has been dog- 
ged from city to city by Edwin Forrest, a rival Amer- 
ican actor, and by him publicly denounced in low and 
inflammatory language, on the false charge of having 
disparaged the latter when playing in England. The 
result of all this has been appalling. On Monday eve- 
ning of last week, while performing at the Astor Op- 
era House, Macready was pelted, hooted and driven 
from the house by a gang of rowdies, who had obtain- 
ed admittanee to the play. On the following day, 
justly indignant at such treatment, several prominent 
citizens, Washington Irving and others, learning that 
Macready had determined to give up his engagement 
and leave the city, addressed to him a note, requesting 
that he would not persist in that purpose, but that he 
would play at the same place on Thursday night—a 
request to which he acceded. In the course of Thurs- 
day, the most inflammatory placards were posted up 
throughout the city, but too successfully appealing to 
the mobocracy to rally and prevent the play. At an 
early hour in the evening, a mighty mass of rioters 
assembled or +e 5xound, aud enudoavored to destuvy 
the building. They pelted the policemen and the mil- 
itary (who had been ordered out in strong array) with 
paving stones and other missiles, wounding severely 
many ofthem. Gen. Hall was struck on the arm and 
back with stones, and disabled, and Gen. Sanford was 
knocked down and severely injured. At this junc- 
ture, the troops were ordered to fire upon the rioters, 
who, up to this time, had derided all appeals, re- 
monstrances and warnings. The order was obeyed, 
and the result was the killing of about twenty persons, 
the wounding of a still larger number, and the resto= 
ration of public order finally. We have not room for 
any further particulars. 

The following are the names of those who were killed, 
as far as has been as yet ascertained:—George A. 
Curtis, born in Chautauque county; George McDon- 
ald, born in Ireland; George Lincoln, ‘Thomas Ayl- 
wood, born in Halifax ; Timothy Burns, Henry Ol- 
ton, born in New York; George W. Brown, born in 
Boston; William Butler, born in New York; Owen 
Burns, born in Ireland; Thomas Bulman, born in 
Ireland ; Neil Gray, Asa F. Collins, born in St, Johns 
New Brunswick; Thomas Kearnin, born in Ireland ; 
Matthew Cahil, born in Ireland; Timothy McGuire, 
George W. Gedney, born in New York. 

It is butright to remark that some of those who 
were killed had taken no part whatever in the riot, 
some of them being spectators of it, and others were 
accidentally passing the spot when the firing took 
place. Those who are the most guilty are too apt to 
escape punishment. 

NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
VENTION. 

The annual meeting of this Convention will be held 
in Boston, on TUESDAY, May 29, and will probably 
continue in session, as usual, the two following days. 
The wide reputation of this Convention as the most 
interesting and enthusiastic of all the anti-slavery 
gatherings held in the country during the year—tlie 
solemn and heaven-attested pledges of the friends of 
those who are yet pining in bondage—the critical 
state of our cause, in regard to the establishment of 
slavery on the soil of California and New Mexico, and 
to the Southern design of securing the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States—the remembrances of the 
strengthening interviews obtained at previous meet- 
ings, and the powerful impetus given to the car of 
freedom by each anniversary successively —and the 
importance of making ‘ a short work in righteousness’ 
of the terrible slave system, by effecting the overthrow 
of its governmental bulwark, the American Union— 
should, and undoubtedly will, bring together a crowd- 
ed auditory, animated by a zeal that never tires, a 
vigilance that never slumbers, and a spirit of hero- 
ism that never turns from the conflict. Abolitionists 
in every part of the land! we invite you to be with 
us on an occasion so inspiring, in the name of three 
millions of slaves and their posterity. 

In behalf of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, 





FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Epmvunp Quincy, Secretary. 








Wasurineron, D. C., May 9. 
Drayton, whose case has excited considerable inter- 
est, on a charge of abducting slaves from their own- 
ers, in the District of Columbia, was to-day, after a 
trial on that charge, in the Criminal Court, acquitted. 
There are other indictments still pending against him. 


An Army Poisoned.—Dates from St. Deming’ the 
27th, represent that Souloque and his army en- 
camped within a few miles of the city. Great sick- 
ness and many deaths had been produced among them 
by their using the water from a stream near by,which 
had been poisoned by the Dominicans, who at this 
time made an attack upon them, killing a great many 
and taking many om 05 Souloque barely escaped 
being captured. Hisarmy were put to flight on the 
2ist. Thetown of Agua had been reca Pro- 
yisions since the battle had risen 25 per cent. 


Kidnapping.—Four free negro children, 18, 17, 9 
and 5 years of age—the first two girls and the last 
boys—were kidnapped and carried off from Gallatin 
county, Illinois, on the ing of the 5th ult. The 
father, whose name is Benj. W. Fauver, was tied 
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The steamship i » from Liver- 
pool, April 23, arrived at ‘Hallfar on ursday eve- 
Soon tr as eda Ymorning. Her 
news, 


The European intelligence for the week is not of 
suflicien t interest or importance to require an extend- 


ed ~ egy 

The fate of the navigation laws is sealed. 

Father Mathew, it is said, will positively sail for 
New York in the Ashburton, on the 22d of May. 
The amount of specie by the Hibernia is stated to 
gf me uil. The expedi 

rance continues tranq' ition in aid 
of the Pope sailed on the 22d, and on its arrival at 
Civita Vecchia would immediately to Rome. 
will remain at Gaeta until the temper of his 
revolted subjects is asce 
It is said that M. Napoleon B has been re- 
called, or rather dismissed from Madrid. 

In the Assembly, on the 23d, the bill for indemni- 
fying the proprietors of slaves in the French Colo- 
nies passed its second reading. ‘The bill allows 
6,000,000 of francs in 5 per cent rentes, and 6,000,000 
in money. 

The question of a reduction of the naval staff was 
decided in the negative, in the Assembly, on Thurs- 
day, by a vote of 309 to 299. 

_ The Socialist meetings continue to give great anx- 
iety to the government. No less than 76 persons 
have been arrested, for opposing the police in their 
attempts to disperse the meetings. Yesterday, six 
persons were arrested at Versailles, for attempting to 
seduce the soldiery from their duty. They have 
been examined and committed for trial. 

Great preparations are making for the celebration 
of the national fete, on the 4th of May. 

M. Lamartine has declined the proposed honor of 
representing the city of Paris, as he will prefer, if 
elected, to sit for his own department. : 

Bote are glad to learn that the cholera continues to 
abate. 

M. Frapolli, the envoy extraordinary of the Roman 
Republic, has presented a protest to the government 
against the expedition to Civita Vecchia. 

The firmness and consistency of Louis Napoleon 
have thus far belied the prediction of his enemies, and 
even the hopes of his friends. 

The international condition of Germany is distract- 
ed in the extreme. 

Austria continues to be foiled in Hungary. 

Sardinia rejects the terms offered by Austria, and 
the two governments are again at issue. 

The fortunes between Naples and Sicily still con- 
tinue adverse for the Sicilians. In addition to Cata- 
nia, Noto has surrendered to the Neapolitans. 

The four regiments which have been sent from 
Paris are said to have been those which first acknowl- 
edged the Republic. It is added that they are to be 
replaced by four regiments which fought with the 
greatest determination against the mob of Paris in 
1830. 

The accounts from Rome inform us that the new 
Roman constitution had been formally published, and 
appeared to satisfy the people. 

A manifesto has been issued to England and France, 
declaring that the Roman people have a right to select 
their own form of government without the interfer- 
ence of any foreign power. 

Pisa, which has also been in a state of insurrec- 
tion, has surrendered to the Piedmontese. 

The Constitutionel says that the king of Wurtemberg 
has reluctantly yielded to the wishes of his ministers, 
and agreed to accept the Constitution of the German 
empire, as proposed. 

Victory over the Danes at Colding.—The second 
general action near Colding ended in a complete vic- 
tory of the Schleswig-Holstein troops under Lieuten- 
ant-General Von Bodin over the Danish force. 

Almost the whole city of Colding is in ashese 
Colonels the Count Baudissin and Sachau are wounded. 
The loss of Von Bonin’s command is about 1000. 

Colding was taken by assault, under the loud sing- 
ing of ‘ Schleswig-Holstein meerumschlungen.’ Every 
attack was made accompanied by that loud hurrah, 
which our men had learned from the Berlin guards 
last year, and which, as the Danes said at the time, 
was the only thing they could not stand. 








Arrest of an Abolition Missionary in Virginia.— 
We learn from the Alexandria Gazette, that on the 
$d ult., the Grand Jury of Grayson Co., Va., made a 

resentment against ‘Jarvis (|. Racon for felonivously 
Ria knowingly circulating a printed pamphlet, enti- 
tled * An Address delivered by Edward Smith in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, from 
the 20th verse of the 13th chapter of R .” the 
said pamphlet being intended to cause slaves to re- 
bel and make insurrection, and denying the right of 
property of masters in their slaves ;’ and they farther 
presented the same person for ‘ feloniously circulating 
a printed book, of the same tendency, entitled, “A 
Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an Amer- 
ican Slave.” On the same day, Judge Brown issued 
his bench warrant for the arrest of Bacon. On Wed- 
nesday morning he was arrested, and was examined 
before three magistrates of Grayson, by whom he was 
committed for further trial, and gave bail for his ap- 
pearance before the County Court of Grayson, at its 
April term, to be further examined on the charge.— 
Hagerstown (Md.) Torchlight. 








The Richmond Republican gives the following ac- 
count of the party now under arrest in that city for 
attempting to carry off slaves : 


Samucl A. Smith is aman 38 or 40 years of age, 
we suppose, about 4 feet 9 or 10 inches high, red face, 
high cheek bones, blue, dancing eyes, long nose, dark 
chestnut hair, and is rather a pleasant looking man. 
He appeared in Court dressed in a reddish-gray close- 
bodied coat, of Summer goods, striped vest and cra- 
vat, and gray striped pants, with gold buttons in his 
bosom. 

When arrested in Fredericksburg by Lieut. Cole- 
man and others, he expressed great surprise at such 
an event, and could not conceive for his life why he 
was thus seized on the public highway. After being 
taken from the cars into the Telegraph office, he con- 
versed fluently with the spectators on various subjects, 
particularly that of lottery tickets, and seemed to en- 
joy a high flow of spirits untii he had nearly reached 
Richmond when all his self-possession vanished, his 
eyes rolled about as if in great tribulation, and _re- 
morse and despair seemed to have fastened themselves 
so strongly upon him that he seemed almost dumb. 
If guilty, well may his fortitude have forsaken him ; 
for before his eyes stood thousands of enraged citi- 
zens, ready to greet his return, and anxious to visit 
upon such an offender the severest penalty of the law. 
True, no violence was offered him on reaching the 
depot, for our citizens are orderly people; but un- 
der the circumstances, he could not fail to dread that 
vengeance which he well knew should fall upon the 
head of such an atrocious offender. (!!!) 

On arriving at the jail, the officers proceeded to 
make their customary search, when they discovered, 
tied up in the corner of his shirt tail, $73, a $30 note, 
a $10 note, two $5 notes, and $20 in gold, with some 
little specie, most of the notes and gold correspond- 
ing with the money described by the negroes as hay- 
ing been paid by them to Smith. 


The Boxed-Up Slaves.—FEach of them had in the 
box a small bundle of clothes, a pair of boots, a fancy 
fan, and a bladder filled with water to drink, tied 
around the neck with a shoemaker's end, showing very 
conclusively that Smith had made all the prepara- 
tions. It was lucky that the negroes were discover- 
ed, on the score of humanity, as they must certainly 
have died before reaching even Fredericksburg. Their 
boxes were very close, having only small vent holes 
at either end; and superadded to this, would have 
been the intense closeness of the express freight car, 
in which they would have been placed with many 
packages on them. 

As soon as it was found that Smith had escaped, 





telegraphic despatches were immediately sent to 
Fredericksburg and other northern places, to accom- | 
plish his arrest; and abouf 12 o’clock yesterday, the 
telegraph announced the gratifying intelligence that 
he had been arrested by officer Caldwell, at Freder- 
icksburg, and would be brought to Richmond by the ' 
downwaid train in the evening.—Richmond Whig, 

May 9. 








Crxcixnati, May 10—P. M. | 

Judge Brough, Presiding Judge of the Hamilton 
County Court of Common Pleas, and late editor of 
the uirer, was seized by the cholera this morn- 
ing, and expired this afternoon at 5 o’clock. 

The Ne R. I. News mentions the death of 
Hon. Dutee J. Pearce, which occurred in that town 
onthe 9th inst. Judge Pearce has been a represen- 
tative in from Rhode Island, U. S. Attorney 
for that District, and has filled several State offices of 
rosponsibility and trust. He died at the age of 60. 


David Carroll, of Duddington, 85, is no more. 
He was a nephew of Charles C: of Carrollton, ot; 
revolutionary memory. ' 


Death of Major Whistler.—The New York Commer- 
cial publishes an extract of a letter dated St. Peters- 
b il 7, announcing the death of Major Geo. 
W. Whistler, the celebrated American rai 
neer, in the emplo i 
died on the morning of the 7th, after a long illness, 


"The | consequent upon an attack of the cholera. 


Richard E. Newcomb, Judge of Probate for Frank- 
lin county, died at his residence in Gueenfield, Mass. 
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3" Who does not blush and hang his head to own 
himself an American citizen? Read the following ! 


Sevma, Clark Co., (Ohio,) 
5th mo. 9th, 1849, } 

Esreemep Farenp W. L. Garrison: 

An incident worthy of publication has fallen under 
my notice, 

Returning from our half year’s meeting, held in 
Logan county, a few days since, we staid all night 
at the hospitable dwelling of Asa and Edith Wil- 
liams, members of the Orthodox Friends, but among 
the truest of the many who now plead the cause of 
the oppressed slave. Asa had just returned from 
Tennessee, where he and his sister, ——— Dilling- 
ham, had been attending the trial of Richard Dilling- 
ham, a young man, and member of their Society. 
He had been apprehended in the act of aiding the 
escape of several slaves. During his confinement, 
his ingenuousness and noble bearing won for him the 
esteem of many. By the time of his trial, much of 
the excitement hdd subsided. He plead guilty, 
made a short speech in open court, the above named 
friend, his mother and uncle being with him. He 
there stated that he had no selfish or sinister design, 
he expected no emolument; he had been educated in 
the Society of Friends, and there imbibed these feel- 
ings of philanthropy, benevolence, &c. The Court 
was evidently moved. The jury retired, and hastily 
returned, suggesting three years of confinement in 
the penitentiary, this being the shortest period the 
law would allow. Quite a number in the assembly 
shed tears. Another part of the story, for very shame 
sake, I hesitate to write. Some of the above particu- 
lars were published, and I read them in the Nashville 
Gazette. They fell into the hands of William Askew, 
of St. Clairsville, Belmont county, Ohio, a member of 
the Society of Friends, who was in Nashville a few 
days after he read the newspaper report, and repaired 
to the young man’s prison, and there, instead of pour- 
ing the oil of consolation into his bleeding heart, and 
allowing the tide of manly sympathy to flow into his 
bosom, this ignorant pharisee, in the presence of the 
keeper, accused him of slandering the Society of 
Friends, by asserting that his education had been such 
as to induce his course in the matter ; and in the swel- 
ling tide of his wonted volubility he said, as an evi- 
dence that the Society had no fellowship with such 
movements, they had excommunicated Joseph A. 
Dugdale and others. Richard Dillingham, although 
a member of another branch of the Society, as you 
will remember, was not a stranger to the high-handed 
outrages of the ‘Indiana Yearly Mecting, and our sep- 
aration from it, and therefore pressed the inquiry, 
‘Do I understand thee to say, J. A. Dugdale was dis- 
owned for aiding in the escape of slaves? ‘ Oh no!’ 
said William, ‘but for being so zealous in the aboli- 
tion cause.’ And this declaration in a Southern 
prison-house!! I am destitute of any language— 
words would fail to describe the mingled sensations of 
sorrow and indignation which swell in my soul, in 
view of this atrocious outrage of all the nice sensi- 
bilities of our nature. Yet this is the natural con- 
sequence of making man less than constitutions and 
arbitrary creeds, When any sect refuses to progress, 
the tendency it exerts is to destroy instead of en- 
nobling and blessing mankind. I have believed it 
right to give the name of this individual in full. He 
travelled some years ago, through the Southern por- 
tion of Ohio and Indiana, with Edward Hicks. 
Whether he was regarded as a companion, or only as 
a charioteer, I know not. 

JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 


From the Nashville Gazette. 

The following lines were written by Richard Dil- 
lingham, after his late sentence to the State Prison 
of Tennessee, and were addressed to his mother on 
her departure for her home in Ohio. 


Farewell! the parting hour has come; 
Now, dear mother, fare thee well ! 
Oh may’st thou safely reach thy home, 

But I can only reach my cell. 


Dear mother, cheer thy drooping mind, 
Let not thy heart with grief o’erflow— 
Thou leavest me in hands unkind, 
Who cannot feel for others’ woe. 


Dear mother, grieve no more for me, 
Although most grievous is my fate, 
For I may yet again meet thee 
Safe in my own dear native State. 


Oh mother, now a long adieu ! 
Alas! to thee a sad farewell! 
As ever in affection true, 
Once more, dear mother, fare thee well! 








Correction. At the meeting of colored citizens, to 
appoint a delegate to the Annual Meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, to be holden in New York, 
T. P. Smith was appointed a delegate, and in case of 
his inability, Robert Morris, Esq. 

Joun H. Roperts, Sec. 








Tur Move. or ANCIENT JERUSALEM, with appro- 
priate lectures, will be exhibited at Room No. 1, 
Amory Hall, during Anniversary week. 

Clergymen, Public School Teachers, and S. 8S. Su- 
perintendents, are invited, freely, on the afternoon of 
Saturday, May 26, at 3, P. M. 





te Dr. Granvry, Dentist, will be in the city un- 
til one week after the New England A. 8. Conven- 
tion. Inquire at J. M. Spear’s. ; 


—— 
—_— 


SAVE THE CRIMINAL. 


te" Jonn M. Spear will give two discourses in the 
eeting-house in Sharon, a week from next 





Unitarian m } : 
Sunday, [27th instant,] on Crime and its Treatment, 








NOTICE. 

The subscriber would request those friends indebt- 
ed to him for the Ane hy of H. C. Wright,’ to 
remit the same due, by the hands of individuals at- 
tending the New England Convention, the latter part 
of this month, as he will need the money by the Ist 
of June. CHARLES ARNS. 

Boston, May 12, 1849. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 

Hrwry Warson, a fugitive slave from Mississippi, 
and Cuartes Stearns of Boston, intend lecturing 
on American slavery, and the-way to abolish it, as 
follows :— 





Springfield, Friday evening, May 18. 
Cabotville. Saturday, “ + Uw 
West Springfield, Sunday, “ “ 20, 
Chicopee, Monday, “ « 21. 
Northampton, Tuesday, “ “ 22. 
Bensonple Wednesday, “ “ 23. 
North Brookfield, Friday, “ “ 26. 
South Danvers, Sunday, “ “ 27. 
NOTICE. 


William W. Brown, accompanied by Wm. and 
Ellen Craft, will hold meetings as follows :— 

At Georgetown, 

«« Newburyport, 


« Portsmouth, N.H., Monday, “ 21. 
“ Topeaeld, ” Wednesday,“ 23. 
* Stoneham Sunday, ws 


All of the above meetings will be held in the even- 
ing, commeneing at 7 1-2 o'clock. 
SSSR 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


M. M. TAYLOR 
rm the citizens of Rox- 








on 
the above business, in all its various brane on 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two or three 
doors above the Norfolk House. 

Ee" No money received unless a situation is procured. 

Servants of every kind supplied with good places 
in respectable families, and y ri supplied with 
servants, both in the city and country, at short notice, 
and on reasonable terms. 

Roxbury, May 18, 1849. 
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Frem the National Anti-Slavery Standard. 
TO A PRIEND. 
My heart hath been with thee, sweet friend, in these 
Dark days, nor hath thy spirit bled alone 
In thy Gethsemane of suffering. 
What though the fires thy hope hath tended long, 
Have, one by one, gone out in darkness, and 
Deep sadness hangs its misty folds, pall-like, 
Around thy spirit; though inscriptions rich 
Upon thy heart's pure leayes haye not been read 
Aright, and from its laden heart-strings no 
Soft touch the slumbering melody calls forth ; 
What though the pangs, by lofty natures known, 
When on the Actual of their deeds, their own 
Ideal throws its frown, are thing, and on 
The sickness of thy soul fall echoless 
The morning pealing hymn of gladness, and 
The voices sweet that thrill up from the wild 
And pulsing heart of night; yet still I know 
That Suffering’s waves may wash all stains away: 
I know that, in the Future, spirit-bands 
Await, that yearn to minister to thee. 
Thy full sad heart is made magnetic through 
Its wealth of love, and therefore it must draw 
True hearts unto itself, by that same law 
By which the steel attracts the steel. The wings 
Of thine aspirings thou hast never clipped, 
Nor trained them in the cage of earth to chirp 
And feed, as men have trained their winged thoughts 
For market; and on these o’ershadowing woes, 
Bird-like, thou shalt ascend into the clear 
Serene above, where thou shalt learn from lips 
Invisible, the strange sweet lore, that yet 
Shall make thee to the weary ones of Earth, 
God’s blessed angel. Round thy central thought 
Of love, then, friend beloved, thine armor strong 
Gird fast, and in the battle-field of life 
Go forth to conquer. Pause thou not to dream 
Thy golden hours within the misty caves 
Of old romance away ; but with thine eye 
Upon Perfection’s mark, through steep defiles, 
And Carkling passes wild, from stage to stage, 
On, upward, towards the lofty goal, oh! press 
Unfaltering. Bending sky, and green-robed earth, 
And winding stream, are but the symbols faint 
Of that fair landscape which thine cye 
Shall oft behold; and on its pearly shores, 
And isles of beauty, and beneath the deep 
Sereneness of its holy bowers, thine ear 
Shall catch the sweet upswelling chimes of that 
Celestial melody which evermore 
Rolls through the universe of soul, and in 
The pauses calm of Passion’s roar, falls clear 
An/‘ soft upon the reverent listener. ‘Thou 
Shalt learn that all the passionate yearnings of 
Thy heart, that, stranger-like, into the world 
Went forth in search of joy, and mournfully 
Came back to thee in emptiness, and all 
Thy sweet and trembling hopes that lingered round 
Thy spirit long, were surest prophecies. 
Alone have truth and beauty won thy heart, 
And all of these thou lovest truly is 
Thine own. What though the images of some, 
Who once were stars of light unto thy soul, 
Have sullied grown, or dim; yet not cold words, 
Nor wrong, nor any change, can tear from thee 
That loveliness which thou hast shrined in 
Thy heart, and thus, for aye, hast bleuded with 
Thy being. Deep within shall live secure 
The pure Ideal of thy spirit’s love ; 
And whether, taking human form, it speak 
In low and tender words to thee, or as 
A spirit-prophecy to thine, yet thou 
Shalt not walk alone. Thy household band 
Shall be all hero-souls of present time, 
And past; the strong prophetic words they spake 
To man’s great longing heart, they spake for thee, 
And sweet as morning breezes shall they pass 
Across thy spirit. In the earnestness 
Of all thy holy purposes, and in 
The strength that’s born of daily labor, thou, 
Like them, shalt find the key of rest, and to 
Thy early dreams shall duty be the glad 
Interpreter. A beauteous faith, the child 
Of earnest love, shall nestle softly in 
Thy breast, and in thy night-watch dark shall lisp 
Of the unstreaking dawn, and of that sun 
Of joy, whose never-quenched beam shall stream 
Through parting clouds in beauty down, shall tell 
That yet for thee, and for thy sorrowing race, 
Shall form and order rise from out the wild 
Encircling chaos, Gentlest spirit ! oh rejoice 
That life is thine, rich, glorious, in the power 
It gives to strive, and if it needs must be, 
To suffer nobly. Ay, rejoice, for in 
The infinite of thy great nature rest 
All forms of beauty, and all stores of bliss ! 
Electric hope and love's swt: harmonies 
There underlie those discogdeharsh, which yet 
Shall be converted to the deepened bass 
Of life’s full music. E’en thy common thoughts 
Shall be with thee as angel guests, and none 
Shall enter in thy soul, as dwellers there, 
That may not stand before the gaze of men, 
And in the noon-day sun, unblushing. Thou 
Harmoniously with nature's life shalt walk, 
Her truths, the open hearts of little flowers, 
That look up meaningly into thy face, 
Shall sweetly teach to thee. Solemn stars, 
Whose silent music thrills the vaulted night, 
Shall grow more eloquent with voiceless love, 
And thou shalt read familiar language, graved 
On Morning's brow, and on the folds of gold 
And pearl, which curtain sunset’s couch secure. 
Upon the one all-tender heart of Love, 
Oh ! sweetiy thou shalt learn to lean, and feel 
The mighty life-throbs of the universe 
Send vital currents through thy spirit’s veins, 
While strong shall grow thy pulse respondent. Age, 
Whose phantom grim on thy young dreams scowled 
dark, 
Shall turn his baflled.steps from that strong fort 
Away, where Love, God's mightiest angel, stands 
Begirt with his eternal youth. Upon 
Thy pure, high thoughts, Eternity’s broad seal 
E’en now is set; and over these, and o’er 
The love that links thee with the universe, 
And o’er the oneness of thy purposes . 
With those of God, his angel, Death, holds no 
Commission, and shall lay no shadow of 
His power. 
Chester County, Pa. 
rene 
‘LIVE THEM DOWN.’ 
Brother, art thou poor and lowly, 
Toiling, drudging, day by day, 
Journeying painfully and slowly 
On thy dark and desert way? 
Pause not, thoy.gh the proud ones frown; 
~. Shrink not, fear not ; live them down ! 


Though to Vice thou shalt not pander, 
Though to Virtue thou shalt kneel, 

Yet thou shalt escape not Slandér— 
Jibe_and lic thy soul must feel, 

Jest of witling, curse of clown, 

Heed not either; livé them down! 

Hate may wield her scourges horrid, 
Malice may thy woes deride; 

Scorn may bind with thorns thy forcheag—_ 
Envy’s spear may pierce thy side! 

Lo! through Cross shall come the Crown! 

Fear not foemen ; live them down! 





Reformatory. 


THE SUNDAY LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Great efforts have been made in New York, with- 

a a few months past, to stop what is called ‘The 
sunday Liquor Traffic.’ A large committee of citi- 
ens was first appointed, to wait on the Mayor, rep- 
esent to him the extent of the traffic, and solicit his 
nterference to énforce the laws against it. Then a 
‘ireular was issued to the ministers and churches 
f the city, ‘on the desecration of the Sabbath by 
he open sale of intoxicating liquors, and calling 
:pon them to exert their influence in favor of its sup- 
oression. And finally, several of the leading minis- 
ters have preached discourses upon the subject, in 
which they have set forth the demoralizing influence 
of the traffic, and the danger that its continuance 
will make the Sabbath a curse rather than a blessing 
to the people. 

Being ourselves warmly attached to the temperance 
cause, and desiring most earnestly to see the traffic 
in intoxicating drinks abolished, we have watched 
these movements with very deep interest. We have 
hoped that the concentrat:on of thought upon the 
subject, and the combination of powerful religious 
ee social influences against the liquor traffic, would 
do much to enlighten and arouse the public mind, 
and so check the progress of intemperance. But af- 
ter weeks of observation and suspense, we have to 
confess ourselves sadly disappointed. The move- 
ment, which was begun with high hopes, and pushed 
forward for a while with great vigor, seems to have 
gradually waned, so that now comparatively little 
interest is felt in it; and the traffic, instead of be- 
ing suppressed, seems to have gained strength from 
the opposition which it has met. 

In view of this failure, one naturally enquires 
what obstacle there can be to the success ofa move- 
ment which earries‘on its face such an air of piety. 
To us it seems that one great obstacle is the incon- 
sistency of licensing some four thousand men in the 
city to sell intoxicating drinks, and then attempt to 
compel them to suspend operations one day in sev- 
en. In granting the license, there is an implied sanc- 
tionof the business; and it is very difficult to make 
those engaged in it see that what they are licensed 
to do on six days of the week is so abominably wick- 
ed when done on the seventh. The course pursued 
towards them is not at all calculated to enlighten 
them. No appeal is made to their reason and con- 
science. No attempt is made to convince them that 
the business is all wrong. They are simply told 
that on Sunday they must shut up shop. This they 
of course regard as an infringement upon their rights, 
and set themselves against. The result is, that the 
officers of justice, even if they are disposed to exe- 
cnte.the law, find the suppression of the traffic im- 
possible, 

There is another obstacle to the success of this 
movement, perhaps even more formidable than the 
inconsistency to which we have alluded; and that 
is, the evident attempt to establish a compulsory ob- 
servance of the Sunday in connection with the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic. It is not the liquor 
traffic, but the Sunday liquor traffic, which is to be 
suppressed by law. ‘Those who have read the ad- 
dresses or listened to the sermons on the subject, 
cannot have failed to’ notice, that the Sunday, and 
not the liquor, is the principal theme. This circum- 
stance is regarded by many as an indication—nay, a 
positive proof—that it is the desecration of the Sun- 
day, and not the sale of liquor, which this movement 
aims to suppress. Of course, those who do not be- 
lieve in compelling men by law to keep the Sunday, 
stand aloof from the movement, if they do not op- 
pose it. We are not prepared to say, that this is one 
link in the chain by which it is. attempted to bind 
all mento the observance of Sunday. But we do say, 
without fear of contradiction, that the addresses which 
have been put forth on the subject are so written as 
naturally to suggest th’s idea. It need not surprise any 
one, to tind persons who are opposed to compulsory 
Sabbath-keeping, somewhat skeptical of the advan- 
tages, inthe long run, of this movement against the 
Sunday liquor traffic. They lament that traffic, and 
would do all in their power to suppress it, not only on 
Sunday, but on every other day of the week. But 
they cannot unite in a mavamoant which, hy compel- 
ling its suppression on Sunday, would imply a sanc- 
tion of it on the other six days, and also asanction of 
compulsory Sunday-keeping. If it is the liquor traf- 
fic, which the leaders of this movement desire to sup- 
press, let them go against the liquor traffic, as such, 
and on alldays. But ifthey wish also to suppress 
labor on Sunday, let them say so, that their designs 
may be distinctly understood, and their efforts duly 
appreciated.—Sabbath (Seventh Day Baptist) Recorder. 








SUNDAY IN FRANCE. 


In France, for a long time past, the workmen em- 
ployed by the State have been required to continue 
their labors on Sunday, but allowed to spend a great 
part of the following day in amusement. Recently, 
however, the Minister of Public Works has issued 
a circular, to the effect that ‘ in future no work shall 
be carried on in the workshops connected with the 
public works on the Sabbath and holy-days, by work- 
men employed by the day on account of Govern- 
ment.’ This act of the Minister is extensively no- 
ticed ard commented upon by the papers, and repre- 
sented as an indication of growing regard for the 
Sunday; but we confess ourselves unable to see in 
it any great significance. By the new government 
of France, the Sunday has been treated from the 
first as a sort of holiday. Two important elections 
have taken place on that day, and on it the new 
Constitution was proclaimed, with attendant cere- 
monies not particularly devotional, one would think. 
This movement of forbidding work in the public 
shops on Sunday, is doubtless prompted more by a 
desire to increase the holidays of the people than to 
promote the religious observance of the Sabbath.— 

bid. 





OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


In illustration of the improvement in reference to 
Sabbath observance, Rev. Dr. Edwards recently sta- 
ted that the great weekly cattle sale in the vicinity 
of Boston had been changed by the drovers from 
Monday to Thursday ; that upwards of thirty railroad 
companies had ceased to run their cars on the Lord’s 
day—twelve of them the last year ;—and that on 
upwards of two thousand miles of our railroads, the 
Sabbath is now uniformly respected. As evidence 
that this was the result of a general change in public 
sentiment, he said, a conductor on one of the roads 
had stated, that while they carried a hundred or more 
on week days, they often had not more than a dozen 
on Sundays ; and that, on the last Sabbath of their 
running, they started with but two men, one of whom 
got out on the way, and the other being too drunk to 
get out, was carried through.—Boston Reporter. 

te Whether the statement of a conductory be true, 
or piously forged to subserve a purpose, is of very 
little consequence. If ‘upwards of thirty railroad 
companies have ceased to run their cars on the Lord’s 
day,’ it is no evidence of any religious scruples on 
their part, or of the growth of true piety in the land, 
but only that the travel on that day does not « pay.” 
The tables will be turned by and by, in spite of all 
that superstition can contrive, or priestcraft do, to the 
contrary. 





‘SERVING GOD AND MAMMON.’ 


‘Qur contemporary of the Sunday Courier finds 
fault with one of Greeley’s flings at the Sunday 
press. We fancy that the Courier does not under- 
stand the position of the Tribune, which is a very 
odd one. Greeley is certainly one of the most libe- 
ral men connected with the press; liberal in ey. 
thing—too liberal at times. Mr. Greeley does not 
subscribe to the prevailing theology ; in religious 
matters he is almost as much of an Infidel as Mr. 
Vale, of the Beacon, 


virtuous and j 
pence to the of the commands, while it 
ids in contempt the commands themselves, The 
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breaking, and a whole catalogue of crimes and vices, 


A PEMALE COMMITTED POR REPUSING 
TO TAKE AN OATH. 


belong to the Church of England. The Jedge—Da 
you believe in the articles of our religion: mS 

ray- 
er Book ? 
The Judge—You must be sworn. Witness—What 
is the penalty for refusing ? The Judge—Imprison- 
ment. Witness—Theni must submit to the penal- 
ty. It was very foolish; but having thought of it, I 
can’t help it. Mr. Justice Williams having consult- 
ed Lord Denman, again ad the witness. The 
Judge—I will give yon an hour to consider of it, and 
during that time, I recommend you to read the arti- 
cles of the Church to which you belong. If, having 
done that, you persist in your determination, I have 
no alternative but to commit you to prison. Witness 
—The hour will be of no use; I am very sorry for it. 
Judge—So am I. The matter then stood over, 
and it was understood that a clergyman was sent for 
to see the woman, and talk to her. At a subsequent 
part of the day, the witness was again called forward. 
The Judge—I understand you have seen a clergy- 
man? Witness—I have. The Judge—You are a 
member of the Church of England? Witness—I 
am. The Judge—Are you aware that the bishops 
and clergy of your Church feel no scruple in taking 
the oath? Witness—I am. The Judge—Why 
have you scruples? Witness—Because I have 
seen it in the Bible. The Judge—Then you must 
take her into custody, and take her to the county 
gaol. I have no alternative. The witness (Mrs. 
Watson), a respectable married woman, was then 
taken into custody.—Leeds Mercury. 





From the British Friend. 
SEIZURE FOR TITHES. 
To THe Epirors or THe Britisu FRrrenp: 


Resrectep Frienps,—Obdserving that you have 
contmued to notice the oppressive, anti-Christian 
yoke of Church-rates, perhaps you may be inclined 
to embrace that of Tithes, now taken under the mod- 
ern designation of Rent-charge—I suppose to try and 
make it more palatable, but the name does not alter 
its anti-Christian character. 

Our friend, Abraham Fisher, of Youghal, had 
lately taken from him, for a demand on behalf of the 
Duke of Devonshire, for two years, £28 12s. Gd., 
eight milch cows, one young bull, and four young 
pigs, valued at £57. What a violation of that Chris- 
tian liberty which was brought to light by the gos- 
pel! Should it be said that these tithes are not 
for the support of the Church, does it not aggra- 
vate the case? It is stated that when Henry VIHII. 
robbed the Church of them, he conveyed these, what 
are now called Jay tithes, in trust for the benefit or 
forwarding of the Protestant religion. If this is the 
case, how is it that noblemen have not fulfilled their 
trust, but have wrested them to private use? Can 
any conscientious Christian do so? and does it not 
call for a searching inquiry by the Committee of the 
House of Commons ? 

No obstruction appears to have been so great to 
the progress of the reformation in Ireland, as the en- 
forcement of these unrighteous ecclesiastical de- 
mands, Yours, &c., E. 





[#° Here is the genuine spirit of Non-Resistance 
most beautifully expressed and exemplified. 


DYING TESTIMONY OF JAMES NAYLOR, 
1660. 


There is a spirit, which I feel, that delights to do 
no evil, nor to revenge any wrong; but delights to 
endure ali things, in the hope to enjoy its own in the 
end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath and contention, 
and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or 
whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. It sees to 
the end of all temptations. As it bears no evil in 
itself, so it conceives none in thoughts to any other. 
If it be betrayed, it bears it; for its ground and spring 
18 Ue Wereles aud furyiveiucss of Guid. ; 
|meekness; its life is everlasting love unfeigned; it 
|takes its kingdom with entreaty, and not with con- 
| tention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God 
alone it can rejoice, though none else regard it, or 
can own its life. It is conceived in sorrow, and 
brought forth without-any to pity it; nor doth it mur- 
mur at grief and oppression. It never rejoiceth but 
through sufferings—for with the world’s joy it is 
murdered. I found it alone, being forsaken. [have 
fellowship therein with them who lived in dens and 
desolate places in the earth; who through death ob- 
tained this resurrection, and eternal holy life. 
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ORTHODOXY. A PAC-SIMILE. 

t# The Boston correspondent of the Oberlin 
Evangelist gives the following graphic sketch of the 
condition and quality of ‘ orthodox’ piety, as it ob- 
tains in this region :-— 


It is said that the elder Dr. B., formerly of this 
city, during a visit here, expressed a strong appre- 
hension that ‘ Orthodoxy’ would die out in Boston,— 
that unless the ministers and churches would wake 
up, her candlestick would be removed—her light put 
out. Neither did need a prophet’s ken to predict 
this fearful result. She had stereotyped her dog- 
mas—prescribed limits for the Almighty —driven her 
stakes—and what marvel if the whelming progress 
of God’s mighty truths should bury her? ‘If the 
light that is in thee he darkness, how great is that 
darkness!’ One whose voice is yet familiar on 
earth, though not welcome to ‘ Orthodoxy,’ has said, 
‘Show me your church prayer meetings, and I will 
show you the measure of your church’s piety.’ Let 
me give a fac-simile. It is Friday evening. This 
evening is generally appropriated to the church 
meetings. Fifteen or twenty are gathered in a large 
vestry for ‘prayer and conference:’ deacon J. pre- 
sides; he makes a long prayer, reads a long chapter, 
makes some long remarks, and reads a long hymn, 
part of which is sung. By this time, most have be- 
come wearied and half asleep, Two or three had 
been previously asked to speak. Mr. G. arises 
and says: I think we ought to regard it a privilege 
to attend these meetings, and we ought to be profit- 
ed, I know that I am unfit to exhort any body, for 
my conscience condemns me for such an example as 
I am setting. But then we are none of us_ perfect. 
The best of us are constantly sinning in word, thought 
and deed, and even our holy things are filled with 
sin. And since we have no merit nor goodness in 
ourselves, we must depend upon the righteousness of 
Christ. How great is the salvation of the gospel! 
Who can doubt that Jesus Christ is an infinite Sa- 
vior? After a few more similar remarks, Mr. G. sits 
down, and Mr. T. arises. The chapter read, he says, 
(Malachi 3,) is a very interesting one, and we should 
be encouraged to hold on to our ession. If we 
keep his ordinances, and speak often one to another 
in the fear of the Lord, He will hear us, and make a 
book of remembrance, and He assures us that we 
shall be his when he makes up his jewels. I feel, too, 
as Mister G. said, that my example is such, that any 
thing I might say can do no good. But the most ho- 
ly men in all ages have been conscious of coming 
ar short of their duty, and how should we expect to 
be better thanthey? There is.no perfection in this 
life, and the only difference between Christians and 
other sinners is, that Christians ve they repent of 
their sins. We must all be saved by grace, and not 
by our own works or merits. After Mr. T. sits down, 
deacon J. says, Mr. R., will you make the closing 
prayer? which being done, the services close by 


with such meetings will, I think, say that this ‘ fac- 
simile’ isa duller or less interesting one than is com- 


sin? 

The same correspondent exhibits the quality of his 
own piety, by warmly ing the moral and reli- 
character of Governor Br and he asks— 
* How long must it be a remarkable exception, that a 
G0oD CHRISTIAN MAN can be elected to rule over the 


people ? At least till it shall be true, that the highest 


a ? 


which has been witnessed in the recent national elec- 
tion of President?’ ‘Now, this ‘ good Christian man,’ 
Gov. Briggs, encorsed all the ‘butchery, oppression, 
Sabbath breaking,’ &c. &c. involved in the election of 
Zachary Taylor to the Presidency, which he heartily 
espoused ! A very remarkable saint, surely. 





WASHINGTON GOODE. 


Governor Briggs and his council have unanimous- 
ly decided that e must be hung. They give 
no reasons for this decision, so repugnant to hu 


manity, to religion, to justice, and to the public good. 
If Goode sean dah, saapontehiy connected, and a 
white man, his sentence would have been commu- 
ted almost without the asking. No rich, white mur- 
derers are ever hung in Massachusetts, They are 
either acquitted on the ground of insanity or somnam- 
bulism, or, if convicted, the interposition of powerful 
friends never fails to procure a commutation of their 
sentence. This state of things has produced some 
complaint—and now an excellent opportunity oc- 
curs to vindicate the majesty of the violated law. A 
poor, debased, ignorant black man is convicted upon 
very dubious, if not perjured, testimony, of slaying a 
fellow-mman—and how eager are the conservators of 
the law forthe miserable negro’s blood! He is poor 
—he is without friends—he is black—three capital 
reasons—and we venture the assertion that they are 
the only operative ones—why he should be hung. So 
they'll solemnly break his neck,and call it justice ! 
Faugh! the legal murder of the r wretch is 
base enough—but this covering it over by the idiot- 
ic drivel of acanting hypocrisy is the basest thing of 
all.—Hartford Republican. 


(> The Liberator states that the Governor of 
Massachusetts has refused to commute the sentence 
of Washington Goode, the colored man, who is sen- 
tenced to be hung in Boston on the 25th in-t.—and 
this, notwithstanding twenty-four thousand have pe- 
titioned for a commutation. 

The case of Goode seems to call loudly for sym- 
pathy and mercy. He is an ignorant, degraded black 
man, belonging to an oppressed and outcast race, and 
the proof upon which he was convicted is said to 
have been vague and doubtful to the last degree. 
The Hartford Republican says it ‘would not have 
justified a conviction for petty larceny’ —_ ; 

The Boston Reporter, a religious paper, is quite 
indignant at the idea that Goode should escape the 
gallows; and it is probable that he must be sacri- 
ticed to appease that sort of religion which demands 
‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, yea, even life 
for life’ But nobody need pretend that such re- 
vengeful and short-sighted conduct is Christianity, 
for Christ taught directly the reverse, as is plainly 
evident from Matt. v. 38—48.—Herkimer Freeman. 





CIRCULAR: 
Perersoro’, May 1, 1849. 
To John Cochran, Wm. Kenneyes, Isaac T’. Hopper, 

George H. Evans, Daniel C, Eaton, of the Coun- 

ty of New York: 
Dear Sirs — 

I still have village and city property ; but on the 
larger share of it there remains, and must long re- 
main, a very great debt. The debt due to the State 
of New York on my other land will, I hope, be paid 
within the coming year. All, or nearly all, such of 
this land as shal] then remain upon my hands, I shall 
wish to give away. There will, perhaps, be enough 
of it to enable me to make gifts to a thousand per- 
sons. These persons must be white inhabitants of 
the State of New York; must be between the ages 
of 21 and 60; must be virtuous, landless and poor; 
and must be entirely free from the vice of drinking 
intoxicating liquors. Moreover, they must, in each 
county, be taken from the sexes, in equal numbers, 

Along with each gift of land, there will be a gift 
of ten dollars in money. Where the land is worth 
removing to, and where there is a disposition to 
remove to it, this money will defray the expense of 
removal. In, perhaps, every case, it will be sufficient 
to pay the two or three years’ taxes now due, and 
also the taxes for a number of years to come. — 

Each county, except Madison, is to share in the 
proposed gift, and each according to the amount of 
its pupuluuion. I shall not be blamed for making 
this exception by any who are aware that, in some 
two hundred and fifty instances, I have given to in- 
habitants of the county of Madison either land, or 
money to enable them to buy land. Nor shall I be 
blamed for distributing the thousand parcels of land 
among white persons exclusively, by any who are 
informed, that three thousand colored persons have 
received deeds of land from me, entirely free from 
all charge for the land, or for the expense of the per- 
fected deeds thereof. I will remark: here, that the 
deeds of the thousand parcels will be made, acknowl- 
edged, and prepared for record, at my own expense. 

The maed ate of beneficiaries in each county will 
be as follows: 


Albany, 30 Onondaga, 28 
Alleghany, 16 Ontario, 16 
Broome, 10 Orange, 20 
Cattaraugus, 12 Orleans, 10 
Cayuga, 20 Oswego, 22 
Chautauque, 18 Otsego, 20 
Chemung, 8 Putnam, 
Chenango, 16 Queens, 12 
Clinton, 12 Rensselaer, 24 
Columbia, 16 Richmond, 4 
Cortland, 10 Rockland, 4 
Delaware, 14 Saratoga, 16 
Duchess, 22 Schenectady, 6 
Erie, 32 Schoharie, 12 
Essex, 10 Seneca, 10 
Franklin, 8 St. Lawrence, 26 
Fulton, 6 Steuben, 20 
Genessee, 10 Suffolk, 12 
Greene, 12 Sullivan, 6 
Hamilton, 2 Tioga, 8 
Herkimer, 14 Tompkins, 14 
Jefferson, 26 Ulster, 18 
Kings, 32 Warren, 6 
Lewis, 8 Washington, 16 
Livingston, 12 Wayne, 16 
Monroe, 28 Westchester, 18 
Montgomery, 12 Wyoming, 10 
New York, 150 Yates, 8 
Niagara, 14 ti 
Oneida, 34 Total, 1000 


The next thing in this letter is to say, that I have 
a great favor to ask of you. — It is, that you go to the 
pains of selecting the beneficiaries in your county ; 
and that you do, by Ist March next, let me know 
their names and residences. : 

To guard the beneficiaries of your county against 
disappointment, I wish you would inform them, that 
most of the land is of an inferior quality; that it is 
possible that, in some instances, it will prove to be 
unfit for farming ; in some of little or no value either 
for farming or timber ; and that it is possible (I trust 
bat barely ible) that, in some instances, my title 
will fail. You will, moreover, inform them, that in 
the event of my not having land enough to give each 
of the thousand a parcel, some of those chosen in 
your county may be left unsupplied. You are, how- 
ever, authorized to say to them, that whoever of the 
thousand shall fail to get a parcel of land from me, 
shall get, instead thereof, forty dollars in money— 
and this, too, in addition to the ten dollars. e 
fifty dollars will enable the r to buy. forty 
acres of Government lands. I hope that it will be 
expended in some lands or other—for one of my 
deepest convictions is, that every person, who can, 
should make himself the acknowledged owner of a 
piece of land. His doing so would hasten the day 
when the right to the soil shall be acknowledged to 
be as absolute, universal, and equal, as the right to 
the light and the air. May that blessed day come 
quickly !—for, until it does come, qur world will be 
one of disorder, oppression, poverty, vice ;—and let 
me add, that it never will come, until the religion 
and —— churches and governments of the 
world shall b 


eso imbued with the spirit of justice | t! 


and brotherly love, as to call for the coming of that 


day. 

Phe parcel for each beneficiary will, probably, vary 
from thirty to sixty acres. In a few instances, it may 
= wer and in Ber Arne its value Hr! be 

ve the average parcels, it ma ess 
than half of thirty. j 
All the land is in the State of New York. 
Respectfully, your friend, — 


GERRIT SMITH. 
From the Christian Citizen. 


PLATFORM PREJUDICES. 
It sometimes imes seems to us that the worst under- 





: . ° i *~ at i 
the same time, they violate and defame them, On Pel nd ullce Poem aanipetharens gen his | 








nineteenth century would understand the funda- 
edo principles of Protestantiem, _and that they 
would respect that right of private judgment upon 
which Luther overthrew the supremacy of the Papa- 


their prejud icial zeal against their erring breth- 
pe towards God. In Gren Britai rent ad 
judices are so rampant as those of sectarian 
en are so insolent. If they confined themselves 
to their own circles, and illustrated themselves 10 
nothing more than a little high-spiced egotism, the y 
would still be reprehensible, but they would be tol 
erable; but they come up from their | ewepg ved nur- 
series to the general platform, and exhibit their re- 
ive features where they have no right to be. 
Pep introduce discord where unity exists ; and they 
cognise a man’s opinions when such co. e is 
alike extraneous and unwarrantable. These preju- 
dices, we are convinced, do not reside with the peo- 
ple, however, so much as with the people’s guides; 
these prejudices belong more to the platform than to 
the arena. The people of the good town of Kipple- 
tringen, for instance, are a progressive people, and 
they have gone ahead in the Total Abstinence 
movement; they wish to have a demonstration, and 
knowing that the Rev. John Calvin is a tee-totaller, 
they wait upon him, and respectfully invite him to 
the platform. ‘I shall be most happy,’ says the 
smiling divine; ‘what other gentlemen are to take 
rt in the proceedings?’ ‘Mr. Presbyter, the Rev. 
Sbenezer Wesley, the Rev. John Method, and the 
Rev. Abel Arien,’ answers the deputation. ‘ Ab, in- 
deed!’ mutters the meek Christian when he hears 
the last name, and his face lengthens, and his tones 
become grave. ‘Ah, then, I cannot possibly come, 
if Mr. Arien is to be there.’ ‘Why sir, says John 
Blunt the shoemaker, ‘Mr. Arien was the first that 
showed me the beauties of total abstinence, and a 
more laborious worker in the cause, let alone a 
kinder man, there does nét exist.” ‘Ah, that may 
be, but I could not consent to sit upon the platform 
with a man so heterodox as Mr. Arien.’ ‘ He is not a 
heterodox tee-totaller, sir” says Blunt; ‘he is a long 
pledge man, out and out.’ ‘Ah, but he has most er- 
roneous views of doctrine. Good day: I cannot 
‘possibly attend.’ 

This we know to be the common formula of fash- 
ionable sectaries; and when taxed with their intole- 
rance, they throw the onus on the shoulders of the 
people. 

‘The people are so prejudiced against the peculiar 
tenets of Mr. Locius’s creed, that they would not 
listen to him,’ say they; ‘and we cannot compromise 
ourselves by giving him any countenance.’ And 
thus do ostensible voluntaries war with their breth- 
ren, and worry and deny them. Thus do men who 

lorify a common Lord with their lips, trample upon 
Fis precepts to conciliate the world. ‘Let every 
one be convinced in his own mind,’ said the inspired 
apostle: ‘Ostracise every one who is not with me,’ 
says the fashionable sectary. Long years of trial, 
and persecution, and martyrdom for conscience sake, 
did not teach our fathers the true practice of freedom 
of conscience. They suffered in the fiery furnaces 
of tribulation, but instead of being taught to respect 
the conscience of all men, they imbibed a virulent 
egotism which trial enly indurated. They became 
intolerant as they triumphed over intolerance ; and 
dashed back the bolts of persecution as they rose 
sweating from the grasp of the persecutor; and tru- 
y we are our fathers’ children in prejudice. There 
is scarcely a philanthropic movement in Great Brit- 
ain whose platform is free to him who dares to obey 
his convictions, if these convictions are unsupported 
by a powerful corporation. The peculiarities of his 
creed are questioned and canvassed; and the cold 
shoulder is shown him because of a sacred right 
which God has given him, and who alone has the 
right to judge him. Oh, when shall the day return, 
when we will forget that Apollos and Ceplias inter- 
preted differently ; and when will we remember that 
one is our Master, even Christ ? When shall the day 
return when the cold, sceptical, doubting world shall 
behold the unity of the body, and shall with admira- 
tion exclaim, ‘ Behold these Christians, how they love 
one another!’ J, B. 8. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Ee The same contemptible sectarian prejudices, so 


justly rebuked by ‘s. 5. s.’ exist in this country ag 
well as across the Atlantic—perhaps not as strongly, 





From the Liberty Standard. 
REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 
It will be recollected that the American Poace 
Soeiety, before the flagitious war for slavery closed, 


offered a premium of $500 for the best review of it. 
Twelve were offered ; but the prize was awarded to 


The Sabbath Question, 


ROCEEDINGS of the Anti-Sebbath Coy, 

held at the Melodeon, Boston, March PeNtion 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles ¢ vite and 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, John W. Browne, ‘Tha’ 
Parker, Wty 
Pillsb 


Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Moy codon 

ury, Samuel May, Jr., and John My. st 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of 4, pears to, 
and the religious press, Also embodying th Clergy 
of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, Calvin ee 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately Pn 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whale 2°. * 
very neat and compact pamphlet of 168 pages aking 
26 cents single; five copies for one dollar. 
dozen. Every friend of human progress \} 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet, a, 
eulate it far and wide. For sale by BELA 
25 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill, 


Ould en. 
nd to q, 





‘WASH AND BE REALED,’ 


THE WATER-CURE JourRna; 
AND HERALD OF REFORMS." 
ror 1849. 


JOHL SHEW, M. 


—_— 





D., EDITOR, 


WHE object of this Journal is to explain, 


i . > in a nay 
ner suited to the capaeity of all, the noy fee “. 
ebrated system called Hypnoratny, or the \ im 


Cune—a system which is, deservedly, fast wainis 
popular favor, and which, in efficacy to cure ona 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healine 

system embraces a wide range of i 
which may be stated in the general 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 


€ and pre. 
art. 
party ulars, al] { 
term, 


Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Food, nai 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends to the hg 
tion, or the destruction of the body or mind, yi) 
treated in this Journal. » WU be 

THE WATER-CURE, 
Now well established, is peculiarly favorable to: 
treatment of the maladies, both chronic and acute. 
which the human body is subject. We hope, roe ' 


teach our readers the best modes of rreveyyy, 
well as cuRLNG disease, — 
THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty-ty, 
large octavo pages of the best matter, with reforey,, 
to the application of this system, together with ay. 
teresting MisceLLany, on the following 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
SINGLE COPY, ONE YEAR, 
Five corres, ONE YEAR, 4 00 
To receive attention, letters and orders must, jy sis 
cases, be posT-Parp, and directed to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Cumron Harn, 131 Nassau srrerr, New Yory. 


t# Volume Eleven commenced January, j9 
All subscribers will commence and close with ti, 


b an ip. 


$1 00 


Nhals, 


Beta Mansa, 25 Cornhill, is agent for Boston, 
The Massachusetts State Record, 
VOLUMES I., I., AND III. 


Published by JAS. FRENCH, 78 Washing. 
ton street. 





From the Eoston Atlas. 

*As a year book of general information, the Stat, 
Record could not well be surpassed by any publics. 
tion of the same size. <A column would hardly sy. 
fice us to give a list of all the important subjects o 
which information, often of the most valuable kiné, 


Enough to say, that, as a work of statistic! inform. 
tion upon matters concerning the Sta‘@, and as a 
book of reference, it is almost invaluable, and no om 
who has occasion for such knowledge can well le 
without it.’ 

From the Boston Post. 

‘This annual has become a work of actual necessity 
as a reference book—as much so as an almanac—ani 
is compiled with a care and completeness worthy oi 
the purposes'for which it is intended. Every ma 
should own a copy.’ 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
of every variety, for sale by 

JAS, FRENCH, 
78 Washington street. 
WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 


SOLAR LAMP, 
FOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING. 
te THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 





March 16 





Rey. A. B. Livermore, Unitarian minister at Keene, 
N. H. It cannot, however, be published until late in 
the season, on account of Mr. J.’s absence in the 
West Indies, where certain slight variations sug+ 
gested cannot be submitted to him. 

Judge Jay also-wrote a masterly article, which is 
about through the press. It contains 300 pages, and 
is said to be written with consummate ability. It 
traces out the remote causes of the war; exposes 
the tricks and deceptions resorted to for defending 
and carrying it on; the various agencies by which it 
was sustained ; is strictly impartial; powerful in its 
conclusions, and the whole is fortified impregnably 
by documentary proof. 

No other man in this country was so well quali- 
fied to write such a review as Judge Jay, for no one 
probably united with his ability so perfect knowledge 
of the.subject in all its relations, or could bring to it 
a more devoted zeal. It is, of course, courteous in 
style, but fearless and faithful, turning aside for nei- 
ther friend nor foe. 

The public will very naturally ask the -question, 
whether this production was offered for the prize; 
and if so, why it did not receive it, far transcending 
as it does any and every other. The simple fact is 
—and we do not,speak from conjecture—the work 
was too faithful for the awarders. It assigns to the 
Whigs their just share of responsibility for the war, 
as well as the Democrats theirs; and the judges 
being strong Whigs themselves, they flinched at en- 
dorsing such unwelcome fidelity to historical truth! 
For this reason, and this only, Judge Jay’s was set 
aside for a more agreeable production. 

It is cause of sincere gratification that such a re- 
view of the most corrupt and savage war of modern 
times has been written, and is nearly ready for de- 
livery. One of the judges, Prof, Greenleaf, if we 
mistake not, declared the ‘chapter on J. Q. Adams 
alone worth the whole premium of $500” This 
chapter is introduced to illustrate political integrity 
as opposed to the infamous dogma, ‘ country, 
right or wrong.’ The Advocate of Peace says, ‘ it 
furnishes the finest specimen we ever saw of docu 
mentary illustration and eloquence.’ 

Society cannot well receive a greater benefit than 
by a large circulation of this invaluable work. It 
ought to be in every library, on every centre table, 
in every Sabbath school and family. A. W. 


Campton, April 18. 


‘BLACK TOM.’ 


A bey of al grime Chronicle, 
writing from Washington, the following sto’ 

about Ohio’s dark-skinned Senator: ~ < 
‘The proverbially conceded fact, that the dark 
and swarthy hue which overshadows the features of 
Senator Corwin, Ohio’s proud Representative in the 
Executive branch of Congress, which entitles him to 
the soubriquet of * Black Tom,’ was strikingly illus- 
trated a few days since in this city. He , it ap- 
pears, occasion to call at the Navy it to 
transact some business with which he was entrusted. 





rs Ly up to Mr. Corwin, 
ark complexion was the 


Secretary. Mr. C. playfully remarked, “ that he was 
otherwise e just at that time; but,” continued 
he, directing attention of the to a 


negro boy in the corner of the room, ‘if you will give 
your papers to my cousin there, he will take them to 
the Secretary of the Navy.’ Just at that moment, a 
with Senator Corwin entered 


of ition ha: | collected 

Sota ts ts coe, Hoe 
voice, his pardon. Mr. C., who enjoyed ‘the 
to give himself no uneasiness, that! 








light can come in contact with the eye, when we 
for 


Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any practicabi | 
ses 


Also, with a new method of introducing heated 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, br. 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with wwe 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and wate, 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while ui 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by whit 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, wi 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we’ 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—name} 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, #* 


MARSH s 


is given in this volume, nor shall we attempti, | 


(pars Lamp is so constructed, that not a particled | 
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cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pure! | 


hature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste «t 
smell, any more than when done by the most pet 
feet fire. Fi 
Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & SU\- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 
I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the Newo England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton str’. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont #. 
t= A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALES 





ALSO FOR SALE, 

Davis’s GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medi 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Lilt 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to poli! 
with stareh, free from any other kind of polish. !* 
tent secured. 


Jan. 12 
ii eins 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


CHEEVER'S PATENT 
FIRE KINDLING. 


DEPOT—No. 2 Warer st., Boston. 
No. 3 Srrvce sv., New York. 
No. 140 So. Seconn sr., Purnaperril 

HE attention of the citizens of Boston and Lene 
ty, and country merchants generally, is invite¢ © 
this article, which from the universal encomiums ” 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immen 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, (8% 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introe’™ 
ed; and for its intrinsic usefulness, convenience ** 
economy, is confidently recommended to their no“ 

A piece one inch square will burn from 15 © . 
minutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverp 
coal, and will save more than half the charcoal 
in kindling anthracite. 
jew cents’ worth will test it fully. 
ited. 

Liberal discount to retailers. P 

GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENE, 
o4w No. 2 Water street_ 


HOME FOR REFORMERS. i 
Ts subscriber having removed to that neal 

venient, and central boarding-house, No * 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome at 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charge ae 
wishes his house to be the central place 1 ." a 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, d 





Orders soli¢- 





dom, the Prisoner, &c. may meet together, and en)? 
a comfortable and happy home. ! 
ta” Central Court opens at 238 Washington * 


. DEAR. 
JOHN M. SPEAY 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


TAYLOR & RUE : 
WV OWED respectfully inform the citizens nial 





doors above the Norfolk House. 
[No 
hg op ee 
and on reasonable terms. 
Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1849. 
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